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Another  good  word 
gone  wrong 

YOU’VE  probably  heard  it  so  often  that  it  And  finally  here  is  a  chap  in  a  nasty 

leaves  you  a  trifle  tired — this  glib  word  pickle — some  serious  trouble  has  suddenly 
“service”  that  once  meant  so  mucli,  and  may  develo|)ed  along  the  line.  He  wants  helj)  and 
mean  so  little  today.  Salesmen  of  everything  wants  it  quickly — no  time  to  lose  in  finding 
from  shoes  to  sealing  wax  have  used  and  and  correcting  the  cause, 

abused  it  till  it’s  threadbare  aud  empty  and  If  these  packers  have  been  wise  enough  to 

worn.  do  business  with  the  American 

Can  Company,  there  will  be  no 
false  starts  in  getting  exjx'rt 
help.  They  know  that  a  C’anco 
man  will  l)e  on  deck  when  they 
want  him — eager  to  roll  uj>  his 
sleeves  and  tackle  the  problem 
— ready  to  offer  his  knowledge 
and  exj)erience,  his  sound  and 
practical  advice. 

Xor  is  the  answer  he  gives  the 
opinion  of  one  man  only.  It 
represents  the  findings  of  an  im- 
]K)rtant  staff  of  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers — and  of  a  research  labo- 
And  here’s  an  older  hand  at  the  game  w  ith  a  ratory  marked  by  its  contributions  to  liettcr 
j)roblem  he’d  like  to  lick.  Where  shall  he  turn  canning. 

for  the  s|)ecific  help  he  needs?  Buying  cans  these  days  means  more  than 

Here,  too,  is  a  fellow  with  a  brand-new  buying  cans.  To  do  business  with  the. Vmerican 

l)roduct — something  that  never  was  canned  Can  Comi)any  means  affiliating  yourself  with 
Indore.  How'  should  it  lie  processed?  What  Ijeojde  who  have  given  new'  significance  to 
kind  of  can  is  correct?  “service.” 

American  Can  Company 


We’re  ])robably  pretty  finicky, 
but  we  just  can’t  use  that  word. 
Not  in  s|)eaking  of  all  that 
(’anco  does  for  its  customers. 
“Service”  we  think,  w’ould  do 
mighty  ])oor  justice  to  a  record 
of  facts  like  these. 

Here’s  a  canner  starting  in 
business — about  to  process  his 
very  first  i)ack  of  ])eas.  And  be¬ 
cause  he  is  more  or  less  new  to 
canning,  he’d  welcome  some  ex- 
l)ert  advice  in  the  technical 
j)roblems  involved,  to  assure 
smooth  sailing  all  along  the  line. 


Number  4  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  i:t  Chapter  4 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 
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AVARS  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 
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CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
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SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


JUICE  REGULATOR 


COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 
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Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


CCR  BOS'^ON  ANC'  STrecpcR  STS 
AND  LINvVOOO  AVt 

LT I /V\OR  E ,  M  D. 


Ayres  Uaohine  Company, 
Salem, 


ATT;  MR.  C.H.  ATOES.  FRES 


AIL  OuOTetiONS  *RC  SUBJECT  TO  Cm*sGC  Of  PB  CCS  wiThOuT  not,ce  *no  TO  6000S 


Of  osutu 


aentlemen: 

We  have  one  of  year  new  AYRES  Cut  String 
Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  cans  per  r.inute 
as  that  Is  the  speed  of  the  closing  machine  hehlndlt.  We 
believe  we  could  get  a  much  higher  speed,  probably  as  much 
as  80  per  minute  but  there  Is  no  need  of  It  as  the  closing 
machine  would  only  handle  55* 

The  work  of  this  machine  Is  simply  wonderful. 
We  are  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  It,  and  how 
anybody  else  could  get  along  without  one  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.F.  ASSAU  C;jnfIKG  C0W  ^ 

harry  niwoij), 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
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Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architecfture,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.*’  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

Jhe  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
fs  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 
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55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circlm  Steam  Hoist 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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Write  for  Special  Circular 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyor* 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Bahimora.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o  „• 

(Jreen  rea  Viners 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogdea,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  Model  VIner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patoated  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transniisiiion) 


A  Wonderful  Carrot  Washer 


You  Winter  Shipper  of 
carrots  and  similar  vegetables 
can  put  your  stock  in  a 
thoroughly  clean  condition, 
removing  all  adhering  dirt, 
giving  it  an  appeal  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  user  cannot 
overlook. 

The  MONITOR  Cylin¬ 
drical  Washer  is  being  used 
by  the  leading  Shippers  of  the 
east,  with  great  profit.  Try 
to  buy  their  machine.  It 
can’t  bedone except  at  a  good 
premium.  You  would  like 
it  as  well. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 
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(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 
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Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A.  \ 


The 
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IE  \Sf  olden 

HARVEST 


Protect  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  your  Fall  Packs  of  mellow 
pumpkin,  golden  squash,  tender 
heets,  luscious  kraut  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  Continental  plain  or  enamel 
lined  cans. 


Continental  cans,  unequaled  Clos¬ 
ing  Machines  and  service  offer  a 
combination  which  is  helping  many 
canners  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Companyee 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Su  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 
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CLEARING 
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BOSTON 
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BEDFORD,  VA. 
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EDITORIALS 


SAME  OLD  ADAM — When  we  were  boys  you  will 
recall  there  used  to  be  an  expression  used,  to  denote 
the  ultimate  of  ineffective  effort,  “a  cat  scratching 
on  a  marble,”  and  another  one  was  that  “the  reason  a 
man  becomes  baldheaded  is  from  the  attempt  of  ideas 
to  get  into  his  head”  (all  the  hair  being  scratched  out) . 
In  all  ages  and  all  climes  all  humans  have  suffered  in 
this  same  way,  the  difficulty  to  get  good  ideas  into  ef¬ 
fective  operation.  Put  another  way,  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  good  ideas  to  soak  in. 

And  why  all  this  preamble? 

Well,  just  go  back  to  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  we 
talked  about  packing  vegetables  that  are  not  water¬ 
logged.  There  is  not  a  man  who  will  not  agree  that 
waterlogged  vegetables  are  distasteful  and  unpalatable 
and  unwanted  by  the  human  stomach.  But  by  some 
twist  of  the  imagination  the  canners  who  have  read 
this  appeal  say  to  themselves  that  canned  vegetables, 
although  packed  in  a  superabundance  of  water,  are  not 
waterlogged.  They  just  can’t  see  their  product  coming 
under  such  a  condemnation!  It  is  true  about  kitchen 
cooked  vegetables,  even  when  they  are  left  in  the  pot 
only  an  hour  or  two,  they  fully  agree,  but  not  about 
canned  vegetables.  Meow!! 

For  the  past  three  years  canners  of  corn  have  been 
asking  themselves,  “what’s  the  matter  with  canned 
corn,”  and  they  mean  “why  don’t  the  people  eat  canned 
corn  more  eagerly,”  “why  isn’t  there  that  avid  appetite 
for  corn  as  it  comes  from  the  can  that  is  seen  with  the 
roasting  ear  in  season  ?”  And  they  answer  themselves, 
if  they  are  honest  with  themselves,  that  canned  corn  is 
in  no  way  like  the  fresh  cooked  ear  of  corn,  known  as 
the  roasting  ear,  not  even  the  finest  and  best  of  canned 
corn.  And  if  they  ever  ask  themselves  that  question, 
they  must  have  gone  on  and  asked  why?  The  answer 
is :  Simply  and  wholly  because  it  is  not  packed  rightly. 
The  fine  old-time  Southern  Mammy,  famous  cook,  used 
to  make  “great”  corn  pudding,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  fresh,  green  corn  scraped  from  the  cob,  to 
which  was  added  cream  and  eggs  and  seasoning,  and 
the  whole  baked  to  a  luscious  brown,  a  dish  fit  to  set 
before  a  king.  But  the  people  do  not  want  to  eat  corn 


pudding  all  the  time,  especially  when  they  are  given 
only  the  “scrappings”  without  the  additions,  and  told 
to  eat  them  as  canned  corn.  The  w'hole  grain  corn  pack¬ 
ers  sought  to  answer  this  public  demand,  and  they  came 
nearer  to  doing  so  than  the  others,  but  they  kill  their 
product  by  mishandling,  by  leaving  all  the  flavor  and 
sweetness  in  the  cob,  and  then  overcooking  it  by  too 
much  heat  and  for  too  long  a  time.  In  other  words,  the 
present  long-time  cook  and  excessive  temperature  for 
corn  are  necessary  only  because  of  the  mishandling  of 
the  product  as  now  prepared,  and  this  heat  does  not 
help  the  flavor  or  taste.  The  roasting  ear  is  boiled  in 
your  home  for  only  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is 
“done”  and  ready  to  eat;  why,  then,  70  minutes  at  250 
or  260  degrees  to  cook  canned  corn? 

Peas  as  they  come  from  the  can,  if  they  have  been 
packed  from  tender  peas  of  the  right  age,  are  very 
close  to  “natural”  in  taste,  and  the  public  shows  this  by 
the  immense  volume  it  consumes  every  year.  And  yet 
the  sensible  pea  canner  knoAvs  that  canned  peas  do  not 
come  up  to  the  same  sort  of  fresh  peas,  just  picked  in 
the  home  garden  and  cooked.  The  pea  canners  know 
this  shortcoming,  just  as  the  corn  canners  know  the 
shortcoming  of  their  product,  but  what  are  they  doing 
to  overcome  it?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  canned 
product  should  not  be  just  as  tasty  and  delicious  as  the 
fresh  product  from  the  garden,  and  it  will  soon  be  so, 
because  some  man  will  see  the  light  and  proceed  to 
change  the  canning  methods  to  bring  this  result,  and 
the  canners  who  continue  using  the  antiquated  methods 
will  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  What  is  strange  about  it  all 
is  that  men  will  see  and  realize  such  conditions,  but 
blindly  stand  against  them  and  refuse  to  change.  They 
quiet  "themselves,  and  answer  the  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement,  by  saying  that  they  have  an  established 
trade  for  their  goods  as  they  are,  and  they  are  content 
to  hold  that,  without  change. 

That  certainly  is  not  progress  nor  the  proper  spirit 
for  men  engaged  in  the  most  progressive  food  industry 
in  the  world,  as  the  canning  industry  is  today.  As  it 
stands  the  men  are  far  behind  the  industry  itself. 

But  not  all  of  them.  You  see  evidence  of  progressive 
movements  in  many  directions:  the  low-temperature 
cooks,  for  long  periods,  to  get  the  natural  flavor  of 
canners  be  the  place  to  make  the  move?^  The  time  is 
here,  and  the  people  are  anxious  to  do  their  part. 
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small  fruits,  grapefruit,  etc.,  and  which  avoids  the 
breaking  down  of  the  cells  or  structure  of  the  fruits. 
Others  are  extending  the  so-called  blanch  to  actual 
cooking  periods,  thereby  avoiding  the  taste  and  flavor¬ 
killing  long  processes  at  high  temperatures.  You  hear 
of  new  food  dishes  in  cans  appearing  almost  every 
week,  squabs,  chicken  on  an  extensive  scale,  roast  and 
boiled  whole  hams,  complete  dinners  in  cans.  The 
movement  is  on,  and  the  men  not  awake  to  it  will  be 
left  in  a  rut. 

Our  State  and  local  canners’  associations  are  about 
to  meet  in  annual  convention.  What  are  they  going  to 
do?  The  same  old  technical  or  bacteriological  consid¬ 
erations  which  not  one  canner  in  a  hundred  under¬ 
stands  ;  the  consideration  of  improved  strains  of  seeds 
and  better  crops  and  the  hackneyed  old  maverick  of 
acreage  reduction  and  curtailed  outputs  to  avoid  over¬ 
productions,  and  which  not  a  soul  of  them  mean  to  fol¬ 
low,  although  the  motion  may  have  carried  unani¬ 
mously?  Those  things  were  well  enough  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  ipse  facto,  its  members 
childlike  in  their  actions. 

But  those  members  ought  to  be  full-grown  now,  and 
able  to  make  considerations  becoming  men. 

We  will  be  answered  that  conventions  do  not  waste 
their  time  on  such  things  now.  The  canners  quietly 
assemble  in  the  unannounced  sessions,  having  pre¬ 
viously  furnished  the  intimate  figures  of  their  packs, 
sales  and  prices  to  the  forward-looking  man  now  as¬ 
sembling,  compiling  and,  above  all,  co-ordinating 
(that’s  the  word  that  lands  them  or  brings  them  in 
running)  the  “facts.”  The  star-chamber  sessions  are 
the  things ! 

Remembering  that  the  canning  industry,  or  rather 
the  actual  production  of  canned  foods,  belongs  to  all 
canners,  every  man  in  the  business,  and  that  the  whole 
world  of  consumers  constitutes  their  market,  would  it 
not,  possibly,  be  better  to  consider  ways  of  improving 
the  methods  of  every  canner,  to  the  end  that  all  canned 
foods  be  produced  of  a  better  flavor,  taste  and  deli¬ 
ciousness  ?  In  other  words,  to  turn  these  assemblies  of 
canners  into  cooking  schools  where  improved  methods 
of  preparing  the  foods  are  taught.  The  object  being  to 
make  better  canners  of  every  man  in  the  business. 

Look  what  the  result  would  be :  the  public  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  complain  that  there  is  too  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  qualities  of  two  cans,  even  under  the 
same  brand.  That  is,  every  can  of  a  given  standard  or 
grade  under  the  one  brand  (packed  by  the  same  can¬ 
ner  )  would  turn  out  the  same,  and  the  consumer  could 
depend  upon  it.  The  individual  initiative  would  be  pre¬ 
served  to  every  canner,  and  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  the  various  packs  of  the  same  article,  but  always  the 
article  would  be  satisfactory,  and  the  difference  would 
be  altogether  one  based  on  the  taste  of  the  buyer.  That 
taste  must  be  left  and  cannot  be  governed.  But  if  can¬ 
ned  foods  were  produced  of  that  sort  there  would  never 
be  any  question  of  market  price,  supply  or  surplus ;  no 
need  to  co-ordinate  all  the  “facts”  to  govern  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  market;  just  an  immense  job  to  keep  the 
hungry  market  supplied.  Isn’t  that  job  of  trying  to 
give  the  people  food  out  of  the  cans  as  nearly  natural 
as  they  find  it  when  taken  out  of  their  own  gardens 
(and  therefore  far  better  than  the  market-stall  stuff, 
easier,  more  pleasant  and  decidedly  more  profitable 
than  grasping  at  the  phantoms  of  perfect  market- work¬ 
ing  agreements? 

Isn’t  the  industry  old  enough  now  to  step  out  of  its 
swaddling  clothes,  and  ought  not  these  associations  of 


SELLING  A  SPECIALTY  PRODUCT 
(From  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau.) 
^SPECIALTY  prpduct  is  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
uary  run  of  merchandise,  which  perhaps  the  con- 

“^sumer  knows  nothing  about,  or  which  he  knows  so 
little  about  that  he  does  not  buy  it  often.  In  the  canned 
foods  line  the  former  is  particularly  true.  There  are  a 
few  specialties  with  which  the  housewife  is  familiar 
and  which  she  buys  often.  Such  specialties  include 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  molasses,  catsups, 
mince,  spaghetti  with  tomato  sauce,  puddings,  fig  and 
plum,  fruit  cake. 

There  are  others  which  she  knows  about  vaguely  and 
buys  occasionally.  With  some  women  this  might  in¬ 
clude  fig  and  plum  puddings  and  fruit  cakes,  and  does 
include  dill  pickles  in  cans,  cheeses,  which  if  they  are 
canned  may  be  kept  indefinitely;  jams,  jellies,  marma¬ 
lades,  fruit  butters,  chili  sauce,  sauerkraut,  orange  and 
grapefruit  Juice,  cocoanut,  lobseter  and  chicken  paste, 
sandwich  spreads,  syrups,  salad  dressings,  salt  syrup, 
clam  cakes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recently  canned  whole 
hams  and  whole  chickens,  or  the  comparatively  recent 
successful  canning  of  popping  corn  which  the  purchaser 
may  be  assured  will  pop  efficiently.  No  need  to  worry 
about  its  getting  damp  and  refusing  to  pop. 

Bringing  these  different  items  to  the  attention  of  the 
consumer  at  the  right  time  will  often  induce  her  to  try 
something  which  she  doesn’t  know  much  about,  and 
will  result  in  repeat  sales  for  the  harder-to-move  spe¬ 
cialty  product. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  this  story  about  the  new  flavor 
sealed  canned  ham.  She  was  a  constant  customer  of  a 
unity  of  one  of  the  chain  stores.  The  manager  of  the 
chain  had  called  her  attention  for  several  successive 
times  to  the  new  type  of  canned  ham  without  making 
any  serious  impression.  That  evening  she  was  getting 
dinner  for  some  friends,  and  was  in  a  big  hurry,  as  she 
had  been  unable  to  get  the  meat  she  wanted,  and  was 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  broiling  chickens,  which 
were  too  large  for  their  purpose,  at  the  last  moment. 

“Why  not  try  my  ham  tonight  ?”  the  manager  asked 
her.  “What  is  more  delicious  than  roast  ham  ?  Do  you 
j.  realize  that  this  ham  is  canned  whole,  thoroughly 
cooked,  so  that  you  can  use  it  ‘as  is’  if  you  wish,  or  you 
can  rub  it  with  brown  sugar,  stick  cloves  in  it  and  heat 
for  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  have  a  real, 
honest-to-goodness  roast  ham  which  has  been  very 
little  trouble  to  you?” 

This  time  the  sales  talk  made  a  direct  impression. 

“I  thought  why  not,”  my  friend  told  us  over  the  din¬ 
ner  table,  as  we  had  all  spoken  of  the  ham  and  won¬ 
dered  how  she  did  it. 

So,  owing  to  persistency,  one  specialty  product  had 
found  not  only  one  home,  but  prospectively  many,  since 
most  of  the  women  present  had  never  heard  of  the  new 
type  of  canned  ham. 

FOOD  BURIED  35  YEARS  AGO  DECLARED  FIT 

Oceanside,  Calif.,  September  13 — Canned  food, 
cached  35  years  ago  in  a  tunnel,  was  found  yesterday 
by  Robert  Harris  and  H.  C.  Moore,  who  are  working  an 
old  gold  and  silver  mine  on  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch. 

"I^e  two  men  were  digging  a  pit  in  the  mine  when 
they  uncovered  the  store,  which  consisted  principally 
of  canned  meats  and  milk,  and  they  said  the  food  was 
in  such  fine  condition  they  are  eating  it  with  relish. 
The  mine  was  last  worked  in  1894,  when,  it  is  supposed, 
the  canned  foods  were  left  behind. 
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Amounts  of  Fertilizer  and  Manure  Required  for 
Maintenance  of  Fertility  for  Vegetable  Production* ** 

By  T.  H.  WHITE  and  V.  R.  BOSWELL* 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  College  Park,  Maryland 


Introduction 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  production  of 
good  vegetables  highly  fertile  soil  is  needed.  In  the 
past  large  amounts  of  stable  manure,  usually  from 
10  to  20  tons  annually,  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
soil  of  market  gardens  near  large  cities.  Whether  more 
or  less  could  be  profitably  applied  has  been  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture  among  gardeners,  and  in  view  of 
the  decreasing  supply  of  stable  manure  is  also  one  of 
grave  concern.  Some  previous  experiments  conducted 
at  this  station  clearly  indicated  that  (1)  while  stable 
manure  at  the  rate  of  15  or  20  tons  per  acre  annually 
invariably  increased  a  crop  yield,  it  was  not  always 
profitable.!  Also  (2)  that  750  pounds  of  commercial 
fertilizer  was  more  profitable  than  larver  amounts.t  It 
was  to  make  a  further  study  of  these  features,  and  to 
determine  if  possible  the  profitable  amounts  of  manure 
and  fertilizer  required  to  keep  the  soil  fertile,  that  the 
experiments  reported  herein  were  conceived. 

Experimental  Procedure 

The  piece  of  land  used  for  the  experiments  had  re¬ 
ceived  neither  manure  nor  fertilizer  for  many  years. 
The  soil  was  a  silty  loam  underlaid  with  clay.  It  was 
fairly  level,  and  the  clay  underneath  was  porous,  so  that 
the  percolation  of  surplus  water  was  normal. 

From  1889  to  1912  an  orchard  of  apples  had  been 
growing  on  the  land.  This  was  removed  in  1912,  and 
during  1913  and  1914  vegetable  crops  were  planted. 
During  the  time  the  orchard  occupied  the  land  no  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  applied,  but  from  1889  until  1901  the  soil 
was  kept  cultivated  between  the  trees  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  crimson  clover  was  sown  in  August,  which 
was  disked  in  or  plowed  under  the  following  spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  orchard  was  laid  off  in  sec¬ 
tions  running  east  and  west  which  were  sown  to  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  One  section  was  sown  to  perennial  clovers 
and  finally  became  set  in  permanent  grasses ;  five  other 
sections  were  sown  to  cowpeas,  crimson  clover,  cowpeas 
followed  by  rye,  and  rye  alone.  The  rye  on  one  section 
was  allowed  to  rot  beneath  the  trees,  and  on  the  other 
Avas  plowed  down.  This  was  continued  for  11  years. 
Because  the  original  experiment  for  which  the  orchard 
was  planted  was  terminated,  the  trees  were  taken  out 
in  1912.  During  1913  and  1914  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
cabbage  were  planted  on  the  land,  the  rows  running 
north  and  south  or  across  the  sections  that  had  been 
treated  with  the  cover  crops.  In  the  spring  of  1915 
plots  were  laid  off  across  the  sections  upon  which  the 
different  green  manure  crops  had  been  grown.  Twelve 
plots  were  laid  off ;  each  was  20  feet  wide  and  218  feet 
long,  with  a  four-foot  space  between  plots.  Thus  the 

*  The  junior  author  assisted  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  and 
the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 

t  Md.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  199.  1916. 

t  Md.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  126.  1908. 

**  Manuscript  submitted  for  publication  Nov.,  1928. 


individual  plots  contained  about  one-tenth  of  an  acre. 
The  twelve  plots  were  divided  into  three  series  of  four 
plots  each.  Each  fourth  plot  was  left  untreated  as  a 
check. 

The  investigation  was  designed  to  determine  the 
value  of  barnyard  manure  alone,  commercial  fertilizers 
alone,  and  commercial  fertilizer  in  combination  with 
stable  manure. 

The  annual  treatments  per  acre  were  as  follows. 

Plot  1.  Four  tons  stable  manure. 

Plot  2.  Eight  tons  stable  manure. 

Plot  3.  Twelve  tons  stable  manure. 

Plot  4.  Check.  No  manure  or  fertilizer. 

Plot  5.  500  pounds  commercial  fertilizer. 

Plot  6.  -1,000  pounds  commercial  fertilizer. 

Plot  7.  1,500  pounds  commercial  fertilizer. 

Plot  8.  Check.  No  manure  or  fertilizer. 

Plot  9.  Two  tons  stable  manure  and  250  pounds 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Plot  10.  Four  tons  stable  manure  and  500  pounds 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Plot  11.  Six  tons  stable  manure  and  750  pounds 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Plot  12.  Check.  No  manure  or  fertilizer. 

Formula  of  Fertilizers 

The  experiments  were  started  in  1915  and  the  for¬ 
mulas  used  until  1927  are  given  with  the  approximate 
analysis  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  No.  1 

Approximate 

analysis 


1915 

500 

lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

250 

“  Super-phosphate  16%  * 

250 

“  Muriate  of  Potash 

9—4—12 

1916 

100 

lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

100 

“  Calcium  Cyanamid 

1000 

“  Tankage 

800 

“  Super-phosphate  16% 

e— 8— 

0 

1917 

200 

lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

800 

“  Tankage 

800 

“  Super-phosphate 

200 

“  Muriate  of  Potash 

5 

1918 

400  lbs.  Super-phosphate 

500 

“  Tankage 

100 

“  Calcium  Cyanamid 

6—8— 

0 

1919 

460  lbs.  Super-phosphate 

350 

“  Tankage 

126 

“  Nitrate  of  Soda 

75 

“  Kainit 

4—8— 

1 

1920 

400 

lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

200 

“  Super-phosphate 

400 

“  Kainit 

7—3— 

6 

1921 

500 

lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

200 

“  Dried  Fish 

200 

“  Super-phosphate 

100 

“  Muriate  of  Potash 

11—4— 

5 

1922 

250 

lbs.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

-■  •  -  ■  ■ 

150 

“  Dried  Fish 

600 

“  Super-phosphate 

100 

“  Muriate  of  Potash 

8—8—  5 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  We«t  Adams  Street 
Chiceffo. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Dress 


Rehearsal 

is  no  time  for  temperament! 

Let  us  imagine  your  factory  as  a  stage,  your 
present  equipment  representing  the  actors.  The 
play,  “  1 930  Canning  Season'  ’  is  about  to  start* 
when  suddenly  part  of  the  cast  develops  tem¬ 
perament.  The  performance  is  delayed  and 
the  box  office  suffers  a  loss. 


MORAL — Sprague-Sells  modern  equip¬ 
ment  will  assure  a  successful  “1930 
Production” 


PEERLESS 

SUPER 

HUSKER 


Canners  everywhere  are  doing  away  with  slow, 
costly-to-operate  machinery  and  modernizing 
with  Sprague-Sells  trouble-proof  equipment  of 
the  latest  labor  and  cost-saving  type. 


A-B  PRESSURE  COOKER-COOLER 

Write  today  for  quotation  on  your  needs  for 
1 930.  There  is  no  obligation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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1923 

100 

lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

400 

H 

Dried  Fish 

400 

U 

Super-phosphate 

6 1^—7 1/^— 1^2 

100 

Kainit 

1924 

900 

lbs. 

Dried  Fish 

100 

“ 

Muriate  of  Potash 

9_3_  5 

1925 

200 

lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

400 

ii 

Super-phosphate 

300 

a 

Tankage 

100 

a 

Muriate  of  Potash 

7—7—  5 

1926 

100 

lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

500 

U 

Dried  Fish 

300 

a 

Super-phosphate 

100 

Muriate  of  Potash 

7 — 6 —  5 

1927 

Commercial  Mixture 

7—6—  5 

*  Super-phosphate  in  all  cases  means  Dissolved  Phos¬ 

phate  Rock. 


These  fertilizers  and  manures  were  always  applied 
broadcast.  When  two  crops  were  grown  in  one  season 
the  manure  and  fertilizers  were  applied  to  the  first 
crop.  The  treatments  v/ere  made  annually  except  in 
1916,  when  a  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes  was  planted 
and  all  the  manure  and  fertilizer  plots  had  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  6-8-0  fertilizer  only.  At 


that  time,  because  of  the  war,  potash  was  practically 
off  the  market. 

Generally  only  one  crop  was  taken  from  the  plots 
each  season,  but  in  1918  early  peas  and  late  potatoes 
were  grown;  in  the  season  of  1922  early  potatoes  and 
fall  spinach  were  grown. 

Prices  Used  in  Calculating  Results 


Prices  for  calculating  the  results  are  based  on  market 
prices  prevailing  during  the  several  years  of  the  ex¬ 
periments. 


Season 

1915 

Cabbage  . 

...1  cent  per  lb. 

1916 

Potatoes,  Primes . 

...1%  cents,  culls  %  cent  per  lb. 

1917 

Potatoes,  Primes . 

...2  cents,  culls  1  cent  per  lb. 

1918 

Peas  . 

...4  cents  per  lb. 

Potatoes,  Primes . 

...2  cents,  culls  1  cent  per  lb. 

1919 

Sugar  Corn . 

...$22  per  ton. 

1920 

Spinach  . 

...1  cent  per  lb. 

1921 

Tomatoes  . . 

...1  cent  per  lb. 

1922 

Potatoes,  Primes . 

...2  cents,  culls  1  cent  per  lb. 

1923 

Spinach  . 

...1  cent  per  lb. 

1924 

Potatoes,  Primes . 

...2  cents,  culls  1  cent  per  lb. 

1925 

Tomatoes  . . . 

...1  cent  per  lb. 

1926 

Sugar  Corn . 

...$20  per  ton. 

1927 

Potatoes,  Primes . 

...1%  cents,  culls  %  cent  per  lb. 

TABLE  No.  2 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  TREATMENTS 


Manure 
price  per 
ton 

1915  .  $5.00 

1916  .  “ 

1917  .  “ 

1918  .  “ 

1919  .  “ 

1920  .  “ 

1921  .  “ 

1922  .  “ 

1923  .  “ 

1924  .  “ 

1925  .  “ 

1926  .  “ 

1927  .  “ 


Total  for  13  years, 


Fertilizer 
price  per 
ton 

1 

2 

3 

Cost  for 

5 

$40.00 

$20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

5.00 

36.00 

14.40 

14.40 

14.40 

14.40 

37.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

9.25 

38.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

9.50 

37.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

9.25 

51.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

12.75 

42.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

10.50 

33.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

8.25 

38.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

9.50 

48.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

12.00 

46.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

11.50 

40.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

10.00 

32.00 

20.00 

40.00 

60.00 

8.00 

$254.40 

494.40 

734.40 

129.90 

each  plot  on  acre  basis 


6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

10.00 

15.00 

12.50 

25.00 

37.50 

14.40 

14.40 

14.40 

14.40 

14.40 

18.50 

27.75 

14.62 

29.25 

43.75 

19.00 

28.50 

14.75 

29.50 

44.25 

18.50 

27.75 

14.62 

29.25 

43.75 

25.50 

38.25 

16.37 

32.75 

49.12 

21.00 

31.50 

15.25 

30.50 

45.75 

16.50 

24.75 

14.12 

28.25 

42.37 

19.00 

28.50 

14.75 

29.50 

44.25 

24.00 

36.00 

16.00 

32.00 

48.00 

23.00 

34.50 

16.25 

31.50 

47.25 

20.00 

30.00 

15.00 

30.00 

45.00 

16.00 

24.00 

14.00 

28.00 

42.00 

245.40 

360.90 

192.63 

369.90 

547.39 

TABLE  No.  3 

ANNUAL  AND  TOTAL  YIELD  AND  VALUE  PER  ACRE  OF  CROPS  GROWN 


Season 

Crop  grown 

Plotl 
Wt.  in  pounds 
Primes  Culls 

Value 

Plot  2 

Wt.  in  pounds 

Primes  Culls  Value 

Plot  3 
Wt.  in  pounds 
Primes  Culls 

Value 

Plot  4 
Wt.  in  pounds 
Primes  Culls 

Value 

1915 

Late  cabbage . 

.  24,690 

$246.90 

24,800 

$248.00 

25,200 

$252.00 

16,630 

$166.30 

1916 

Early  potatoes . 

.  4,500 

1,850 

71.30 

5,600 

2,050 

99.30 

6,000 

2,550 

109.20 

2,100 

1,040 

39.30 

1917 

Early  potatoes . 

.  4,890 

2,170 

119.50 

5,810 

1,680 

133.30 

6,900 

2,340 

161.40 

2,390 

3,340 

70.80 

1918 

Alaska  peas . 

.  3,220 

128.80 

3,360 

134.40 

3,290 

131.60 

1,090 

43.60 

Late  potatoes . 

.  3,860 

880 

86.00 

4,300 

980 

95.80 

4,400 

910 

97.10 

2,330 

1,170 

58.30 

1919 

Sugar  corn . 

.  11,490 

126.30 

12,000 

132.00 

11,550 

127.00 

8,970 

98.60 

1920 

Spinach  . 

.  10,000 

100.00 

13,500 

135.00 

14,500 

145.00 

2,500 

25.00 

1921 

Tomatoes  . 

.  8,220 

82.20 

10,800 

108.00 

15,580 

. . 

155.80 

9,040 

90.40 

1922 

Early  potatoes . 

.  3,420 

1,110 

79.50 

3,840 

1,110 

87.90 

4,380 

1,350 

101.10 

1,330 

1,050 

37.10 

Spinach  . 

.  9,250 

92.50 

12,250 

122.50 

15,250 

152.50 

3,400 

34.00 

1923 

Late  cabbage . 

.  11,690 

175.35 

11,900 

178.50 

13,680 

205.20 

2,599 

25.90 

1924 

Late  potatoes . . 

.  1.700 

740 

41.40 

2,510 

800 

58.20 

3,610 

870 

80.90 

1,170 

500 

28.40 

1925 

Tomatoes  . . 

.  13,750 

137.50 

18,340 

183.40 

21,660 

216.60 

4,110 

41.10 

1926 

Sugar  corn . 

.  5,310 

53.10 

5,240 

52.40 

5,490 

54.90 

3,800 

38.00 

1927 

Late  potatoes . . 

.  9,280 

3,970 

138.35 

10,640 

3,710 

151.55 

10,250 

4,420 

150.22 

4,950 

4,150 

82.62 

125,270 

10,720  $1,678.70 

144,890 

10,330 

$1,920.25 

161,740 

12,440  $2,140.52 

66,400 

10,250 

$879.42 
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Heekin  Can 


pR-OM  Tumbuktu  to  Ketchikan,  you 
will  find  products  packed  in  Heekin 
Gans.  To  every  corner  of  the  wide  world, 
the  tin  can  has  carried  foods  and  general 
merchandise.  Even  to  the  peoples  who 
inhabit  the  faraway  places  .  .  .  the  blazing 
tropics  .  .  .  the  silent  countries  beneath 
the  midnight  sun.  The  tin  can  goes  with 
civilization. 

Heekin  has  had  no  small  part  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  cans  used  by  so  many  canners 
within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Cincinnati  .  .  .  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  in  the  country. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before.  Heekin 
Cans  are  finding  a  marked  preference 
among  the  canners  who  have  learned  of 
the  personal  service  and  genuine  interest 
of  the  Heekin  organization.  Perhaps  we 
can  be  of  service  to  you.  We  would  like  to. 

The  Heekin  Can  Company 

—  CINCINNATI,  o. 
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TABLE  No.  3 — Continued 


Plots 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Plot  8 

Wt.  in  pounds 

Value 

Plot  7 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Plots 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Season 

Crop  grown 

Primes 

Culls 

Value 

Primes 

Culls 

Primes 

Culls 

Value 

Primes 

Culls 

Value 

1915 

Cabbage  . 

.  19,150 

$191.50 

20,640 

. . * 

$206.40 

25,200 

$252,00 

16,120 

$151.20 

1916 

Early  potatoes . 

.  4,470 

2,050 

82.00 

5,600 

1,980 

98.20 

5,110 

2,120 

88.30 

1,800 

1,200 

36,00 

1917 

Early  potatoes . 

.  4,680 

1,710 

110.70 

5,840 

2,050 

137.30 

6,360 

2,120 

148.40 

2,260 

2,160 

66,70 

1918 

Peas  . 

.  2,240 

89.60 

2,030 

81.20 

2,380 

95.20 

1,260 

50.40 

Late  potatoes . 

.  3,150 

1,090 

73.90 

4,170 

1,120 

94.60 

5,080 

1,130 

112.90 

2,550 

1,440 

65.40 

1919 

1920 

Sugar  corn . 

.  11,010 

.  13,500 

121.10 

135.00 

11,130 

16,500 

14,600 

122.40 

165.00 

11,460 

17,000 

15,480 

126.00 

170.00 

9,930 

2,000 

6,700 

109.20 

20.00 

67.00 

1921 

Tomatoes  . 

.  12;240 

. 

122.40 

146.00 

154.80 

1922 

Earlv  potatoes . 

.  3,060 

1,660 

77.80 

4,280 

1,240 

98.00 

4,980 

950 

109.10 

720 

970 

24.10 

Spinach  . 

.  7,750 

77.50 

10,500 

105.00 

13,500 

135.00 

1,800 

18.00 

1923 

Cabbage  . 

.  8,610 

129.15 

12,600 

189.00 

12,880 

193.20 

2,100 

31.50 

1924 

Late  potatoes . 

.  2,830 

770 

64.30 

4,130 

14,660 

5,590 

7,210 

780 

90.40 

3,830 

760 

84.20 

1,180 

650 

30.10 

1925 

1926 

Tomatoes  . 

Sugar  corn . 

.  9,650 

.  5,280 

96.50 

52.80 

146.60 

55.90 

16,520 

5,580 

6,940 

165.20 

55.80 

4,350 

3,070 

4,470 

43.50 

30.70 

76.47 

1927 

Late  potatoes . 

.  6,500 

4,500 

103.75 

5,150 

115.87 

4,860 

111.30 

4,120 

114,120 

11,780  $1,528.00 

139,520 

12,320  $1,851.87 

152,300 

11,390  $2,001.40 

59,310 

10,530 

$820.27 

TABLE  No.  3 — Continued 


Plot  9 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Value 

Plot  10 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Plot  11 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Plot  12 
Wt.  in  pounds 

Season 

Crop  grown 

Primes 

Culls 

Primes 

Culls 

Value 

Primes 

Culls 

Value 

Primes 

Culls 

Value 

1915 

Cabbage  . 

.  19,150 

$191.60 

201.60 

$201.60 

21,670 

$216.70 

17,240 

$172.40 

1916 

Early  potatoes . 

.  3,970 

1,670 

71.80 

3>680 

920 

62.85 

3,430 

1,200 

60.40 

740 

600 

14.85 

1917 

Early  potatoes . 

.  5,240 

1,680 

121.60 

5,200 

1,620 

120.20 

5,320 

1,680 

123.20 

1,000 

1,010 

.30.10 

1918 

Peas  . 

.  2,170 

86.80 

2,520 

100.80 

2,750 

110.00 

1,400 

56.00 

Late  potatoes . 

.  4,080 

960 

91.20 

4,400 

980 

97.80 

5,420 

820 

116.60 

2,580 

1,100 

62.60 

Sugar 

corn . 

.  11,490 

126.30 

11,610 

127.70 

12,060 

132.60 

7,860 

86.46 

1920 

1921 

Spinach  . 

Tomatoes  . 

.  12,000 

.  12,980 

120.00 

129,80 

16,500 

12,800 

4,620 

165.00 

128,00 

114.70 

14,000 

15,320 

4,760 

140.00 

153.20 

1,500 

4,760 

620 

16.00 

47.60 

1922 

Early  potatoes...... 

.  3,370 

1,780 

85.20 

2,230 

1,500 

110.20 

770 

20.10 

Spinach  . 

.  10,000 

100.00 

11,250 

112.50 

12,750 

127.50 

1,750 

17.50 

1923 

Cabbage  . . 

.  8,260 

123.90 

11,970 

179.55 

11,970 

179.70 

1,890 

28.35 

1924 

Late  potatoes  . . 

.  4,080 

800 

89.60 

4,250 

720 

92.20 

4,980 

1,180 

111.40 

840 

600 

22.80 

1925 

Tomatoes  . 

.  1,245 

124.50 

15,870 

158.70 

16,930 

169.30 

3,940 

39.40 

1926 

Sugar  corn . 

.  5,080 

50.80 

5,030 

50.30 

5,120 

51.20 

3,080 

30.80 

1927 

Late  potatoes . 

.  7,280 

5,200 

112.00 

7,980 

4,170 

120.60 

8,030 

4,180 

121.27 

4,160 

3,470 

69.35 

110,395 

12,090  $1,625.00 

137,840 

10,640  $1,832.50 

144,510 

10,560 

$1,923.27 

53,360 

7,450 

$713.31 

Presentation  of  Results 

The  original  results  calculated  to  a  yield  per  acre 
basis  are  presented  in  Table  III.  The  products  from 
each  pot  were  graded  according  to  commercial  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  money  value  of  the  yields  determined. 
The  prices  used  in  the  calculations  have  been  presented 
above. 

With  awide  diversity  of  crops  over  a  series  of  years 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  reduce  the  yields  to  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  before  they  can  be  summed  for  the 
entire  duration  of  the  experiment.  Consequently,  in 
Table  III  the  total  productivity  of  the  various  plots  and 
the  value,  less  the  cost  of  the  treatment,  is  expressed 
as  money  value.  In  the  order  of  gross  value  of  crops 
above  the  checks,  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  IV, 
which  is  self-explanatory. 

TABLE  No.  4 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  GROSS  VALUE  GAINS  ABOVE 
CORRECTED  CHECK,  ARRANGED  IN  DESCEND¬ 
ING  ORDER 

Value  Above  Gain  Relative 


Treatment  Check  to  Check 

Per  Cent 

6  T.  manure  plus  750  lbs.  fertiliezr..  $1,183.22  160 

12  T.  manure  .  1,261.08  142 

1500  lbs.  fertilizer .  1,166.35  139 

4  T.  manure  plus  500  lbs.  fertilizer..  1,065.71  138 

8  T.  manure  .  1,040.83  119 

1000  lbs.  fertilizer .  1,002.03  118 

2  T.  manure  plus  250  lbs.  fertilizer..  831.47  105 

4  T.  manure  .  799.28  91 

500  lbs.  fertilizer .  663.37  77 


In  considering  the  net  returns,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  value  changed  markedly.  (See  Table  V.)  After 
subtracting  the  yields  of  the  nearest  checks,  and  the 
cost  of  treatment  is  found  to  be  (1)  1,500  pounds  of 


fertilizer,  followed  by  (2)  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer, 

(3)  4  tons  of  manure  plus  500  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and 

(4)  6  tons  of  manure  and  750  pounds  of  fertilizer.  The 
net  gains  for  all  plots  are  shown  in  descending  order  in 
Table  V. 

TABLE  No.  5 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  NET  VALUE  GAINS  ABOVE 
CORRECTED  CHECK,  ARRANGED  IN 
DESCENDING  ORDER 


Treatment 
1500  lbs.  fertilizer.... 

Value 

Above  Cost  of  Net 
Check  Treatment  Gain 
$1,166.35  S360.90  $805.45 

Gain 
Relative 
to  Check 
96.4 

4  T.  manure  plus 
fertilizer  . . 

500 

lbs. 

1,065.71 

369.90 

695.87 

90.66 

1000  lbs.  fertilizer... 

1,002.03 

245.40 

756.63 

89.56 

6  T.  manure  plus 
fertilizer  . 

750 

lbs. 

CO 

00 

547.39 

635.83 

85.92 

2  T.  manure  plus  250 
fertilizer  . 

lbs. 

.  831.47 

192.63 

638.84 

80.47 

4  T.  manure . 

799.28 

254.40 

544.88 

61.95 

500  lbs.  fertilizer... 

.  663.32 

129.90 

533.42 

61.70 

8  T.  manure . 

.  1,040.83 

508.80 

532.03 

60.50 

12  T.  manure . 

.  1,263.08 

734.40 

528.68 

60.10 

Statistical  Methods 

The  above  method  of  presentation  shows  the  end  re¬ 
sult  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  affords  very 
little  insight  into  the  behavior  of  the  plots  during  the 
period  of  experimentation.  In  order  to  determine  more 
clearly  the  trend  of  productiveness  of  each  plot  from 
year  to  year,  the  following  procedure  was  adopted. 

((1)  The  theoretical  checks  or  “corrected  checks” 
for  the  treated  plots  5  to  11,  inclusive,  were  obtained 
for  each  crop  by  interpolation  (Table  VI.)  The  checks 
of  Plots  1,  2  and  3  were  considered  the  same  as  un¬ 
treated  Plot  4,  the  nearest  check.  This  method  is  sub- 
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Let  There  Be  Light 

few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  modern  surgery  was  performed.  A 
young  man  had  been  born  blind.  In  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  never  seen 
his  mother’s  face,  nor  the  trees,  nor  the  sunshine.  In  a  few  minutes  the  magical 
hand  of  a  doctor  tore  away  the  veil  that  it  had  seemed  was  to  condemn  this  unfortunate 
being  to  the  oblivion  of  everlasting  darkness.  There  was  light! 

In  1929,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Science  has  given  to  the  Corn  Canning  Indus¬ 
try  a  new  Light,  through  the  medium  of  the  perfected  Electrical  Counter.  Many  of  the 
questions  that  never  have  been  answered  before — the  number  of  ears  in  a  ton  of  any  variety, 
today,  tomorrow  and  through  the  Season;  the  comparative  merits  of  the  belt-feed,  the 
bin-feed,  the  shelf-feed,  the  chute-and-table  feed;  the  relative  efficiency  of  feeders  with 
different  varities  of  corn,  in  short  periods,  and  over  long  periods,  and  at  all  the  different 
stages  of  the  season;  who  are  the  loafers  and  the  incompetents  that  are  tying  up  valuable 
machinery  and  rendering  necessary  additional  equipment;  the  potential  and  actual  capacity 
of  machines  under  all  the  different  operating  conditions  in  any  one  plant;  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  management  of  the  department;  the  determination  of  the  proper  method  of 
inspiring  the  best  help,  by  paying  on  a  piecework  basis,  to  give  better  than  its  old  best — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  answered  by  this  new  achievement  of  Science. 

The  use  of  the  Electrical  Counter  permits  many  economies  in  labor,  and  in  in¬ 
stallation  and  operation  of  equipment.  It  gives  valuable  information  at  the  time  when  it 
is  most  needed  regarding  feeders,  machines  and  the  product  itself.  It  has  no  imagination 
and  plays  no  favorites. 

The  successful  application  of  the  Electrical  Counter  to  Tuc  Husker  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  avoidance  of  the  heretofore  disastrous  effects  of  water,  steam  and  atmospheric 
conditions  on  electrical  equipment:  the  making  of  same  operable /rom  mechanism  that 
operates  on  every  ear,  regardless  of  its  size;  and  the  embodying  same  so  that  tampering  by 
the  feeder  without  instant  detection  is  impossible. 

An  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  Electrical  Counter  results  obtained  in  1929  by 
a  number  of  large  and  successful  canners,  operating  all  kinds  of  corn  with  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  installations.  This  analy.sis  will  embrance  more  than  100,000,000  ears  of  corn, 
and  will  show  the  industry  some  of  these  seemingly  innumerable  advantages  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Counter.  This  first  step  toward  accurate  knowledge  is  bound  to  result  in  substanti¬ 
al  reduction  of  production  costs  through  the  avoidance  of  leaks  and  weaknesses  that  have 
been  tolerated  over  the  years  because  of  the  inability  to  find  and  to  know  them  before. 

KNOW  THE  FACTS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOUSE!  QUIT  DECEIVING 
YOURSELF!  LET  THERE  BE  MORE  LIGHT  IN  YOUR  BUSINESS! 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

HUSKERy  Baltimore,  md. 
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ject  to  criticism,  since  it  has  not  been  proved  that  soil 
variation  is  uniformly  gradual  from  one  check  plot  to 
the  next.  Even  so,  since  the  check  plots  were  fairly 
close  together  and  the  check  plot  yields  appear  to  de¬ 
crease  gradually  from  west  to  east,  this  method  seems 
preferable  to  the  use  of  the  nearest  check  or  of  the 
mean  of  all  checks  in  estimating  increases  resulting 
from  the  treatments. 

(2)  The  yield  of  “primes”  of  each  crop  and  the  total 
yield  of  all  crops  on  each  treated  plot  was  expressed  as 
percent  of  its  “corrected  check.”  The  results  of  these 
calculations  are  presented  in  Table  VI. 

(3)  The  mean  relative  yield  of  each  plot  was  calcu¬ 
lated  as  shown  in  Table  VII. 

(4)  Relative  differences  between  25  selected  pairs  of 
treatments,  together  with  their  respective  odds,  were 
determined  according  to  Student’s  method. 
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It  is  queer  that  such  a  method  of  calculating  mean 
increases  of  plots  over  the  corresponding  checks  exag¬ 
gerates  the  value  of  a  treatment  too  much  in  certain 
years  when  adverse  conditions  reduce  check  plot  yields 
to  a  very  low  figure. 

The  mean  percentages  presented  in  Table  VII  were 
calculated  only  as  a  means  of  determining  the  odds 
that  the  differences  in  yield  between  certain  treatments 
were  significant,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  percentage 
increase  of  total  production  of  plots  over  their  corre¬ 
sponding  checks. 

The  second  column  from  the  left  in  Table  VII  shows 
the  merits  of  the  various  treatments  relative  to  each 
other  in  a  more  accurate  manner.  All  treatments  pro¬ 
duced  large  increases  over  the  checks. 


TABLE  No.  6 

2  T.  4  T.  6  T. 

Manure  +  Manure  +  Manure  + 


4T. 

8T. 

12  T. 

500  Lbs.  1000  Lbs.  1500  Lbe. 

250  lbs. 

500  Lbs. 

750  Lbs. 

Year  Crop 

Manure 

Manure 

Manure 

Fertilizer  Fertilizer  Fertilizer 

Fertilizer 

Fertilizer 

Fertilizer 

CROP  YIELDS  EXPRESSED 

AS  PER  CENT  OF  “CORRECTED  CHECK” 

1915  Cabbage  . 

...148.5 

149.1 

151.5 

117.7 

130.0 

162.6 

122.4 

124.5 

129.5 

1916  Early  potatoes  . 

...214.2 

266.7 

285.8 

220.8 

287.1 

272.5 

257.3 

289.8 

341.3 

1917  Early  potatoes  . 

...204.7 

243.1 

288.5 

198.7 

251.3 

277.3 

264.2 

313.0 

404.5 

1918  Late  potatoes  . 

...165.7 

184.5 

188.8 

132.1 

171.0 

203.7 

159.6 

171.5 

210.6 

1919  Sweet  corn  . 

....128.0 

133.8 

128.8 

119.6 

117.8 

118.3 

121.9 

130.6 

144.0 

1920  Spinach  . 

....400.0 

540.0 

580.0 

568.5 

733.0 

800.0 

640.0 

943.0 

862.0 

1921  Tomatoes  . 

....  91.0 

119.5 

172.5 

144.8 

186.0 

212.5 

208.4 

223.4 

292.0 

1922  Potatoes  . 

....257.1 

288.7 

329.2 

269.1) 

417.4 

571.0 

485.0 

690.0 

738.0 

Spinach  . 

....272.0 

360.3 

448.5 

258.2 

404.0 

613.5 

559.5 

634.0 

723.5 

1923  Cabbage  . 

....451.0 

4.59.4 

528.0 

349.0 

537.5 

579.0 

403.5 

600.0 

616.0 

1924  Late  potatoes  . 

....145.2 

214.5 

308.3 

241.3 

351.4 

325.4 

372.5 

420.8 

538.2 

1925  Tomatoes  . 

....334.5 

445.8 

526.5 

231.3 

346.5 

384.9 

293.1 

382.8 

418.5 

1926  Sweet  corn  . 

....139.8 

137.9 

144.5 

146.0 

162.7 

171.4 

165.4 

163.6 

166.4 

1926  Late  potatoes  . 

....187.5 

214.8 

207.0 

134.6 

153.0 

151.2 

165.7 

185.0 

189.5 

Total  Yield  (lbs.) . 

....122,050 

141,530 

158,400  111,880  137,490 

149,920 

119,430 

135,320 

141,760 

Total  Check  (lbs.) . 

....  65,310 

65,310 

65,310  63,50  1  61,685 

59,865 

56,524 

55,005 

53,479 

Per  Cent  of  C!heck . 

....187.0 

216.8 

242.6 

176.2 

223.0 

250.2 

211.3 

246.0 

265.0 

TABLE  No.  7 

COMPARISONS  OF 

RELATIVE  YIELDS  OF  PLOTS 

Average  Annual 

Superiority  of 

Treatments  to  Be  Compared 

Treatment  in 

Odds  by 

Column  “A 

Column  “B” 

Column  “A” 

Student’s 

Over  that  in 

Method  that 

Per  Cent 

Treatment 

check 

Column  “B” 

Superiority 

Treatment 

check 

(Per  Cent) 

Is  not  due 

to  Chance 

8  T.  Manure . 

268.4 

4  T.  Manure . 

...  224.2 

19.03 

4999:1 

12  T.  Manure . 

306.2 

8  T.  Manure . 

...  268.4 

13.09 

383:1 

12  T.  Manure . 

306.2 

4  T.  Manure . 

...  224.2 

37.08 

1427:1 

1000  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

303.4 

500  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

...  223.0 

31.70 

1500  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

345.9 

1000  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

...  303.4 

13.00 

138:1 

1500  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

345.9 

.'iOO  Ihs-  Fertilizer .  ... 

...  223.0 

49.68 

4999:1 

4  T.  Manure  f  500  lbs.’ 

fc 

376.5 

2  T.  Manure  + 

250  lbs.*. 

...  301.3 

18.49 

1666:1 

6  T.  Manure  +  750  lbs., 

412.4 

4  T.  Manure  + 

500  lbs.... 

...  376.5 

12.22 

908:1 

6  T.  Manure  +  750  lbs.. 

412.4 

2  T.  Manure  + 

250  lbs.... 

...  301.3 

32.34 

Infinite 

4  T.  Manure  . 

224.2 

.SOO  Ihs.  Fertilizer . 

...  223.0 

4.60 

3:1 

2  T.  Manure  +  250  lbs., 

301.3 

4  T.  Manure . 

...  224.2 

3,3.19 

833:1 

2  T.  Manure  +  250  lbs.. 

301.3 

....  223.0 

38.50 

64:1 

1000  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

303.4 

8  T.  Manure . 

....  268.4 

12.47 

13:1 

4  T.  Manure  +  500  lbs. 

376.5 

8  T.  Manure . 

....  268.4 

36.04 

106:1 

4  T.  Manure  +  500  lbs. 

376.5 

1000  lbs.  Fertilizer . . 

....  303.4 

19.17 

434:1 

1500  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

345.9 

12  T.  Manure . 

....  306.2 

10.71 

11:1 

6  T.  Manure  +  750  lbs. 

412.4 

12  T.  Manure . 

....  306.2 

32.08 

184:1 

6  T.  Manure  +  750  lbs. 

412.4 

1500  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

....  345.9 

19.36 

415:1 

2  T.  Manure  +  250  lbs. 

301.3 

8  T.  Manure . 

....  268.4 

12.3 

6:1 

2  T.  Manure  +  250  lbs. 

301.3 

12  T.  Manure . 

....  .306.2 

—4.3 

2:1 

2  T.  Manure  +  250  lbs. 

301.3 

....  303.4 

—  .7 

2  T.  Manure  +  250  lbs. 

301.3 

1  .*>00  Ihs-  Fertilizer _ 

....  ,345.9 

— 10.6 

98:1 

1000  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

303.4 

12  T.  Manure . 

....  306.2 

—  .9 

4  T.  Manure  +  500  lbs. 

376.5 

12  T.  Manure...., 

.  306.2 

16.7 

14:1 

4  T.  Manure  +  500  lbs. 

376.5 

1500  lbs.  Fertilizer . 

.  345.9 

5.6 

8:1 

*  Fertilizer.. 
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The  only  machine  built  that  will 
take  full  average  capacity  of  any 
labelling  machine. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
Patanta  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 


717  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  9C0TT  ( 


■o)  gcn.  mair. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafaeturera  or 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  uill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 


PATENTED 


and  further  partteulars. 

I  MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

=  BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hunilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

^|l□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□lllllllllln□llllllmlll□llllllllllll□ilmlllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllmlllll□ll 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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DISCUSSION 
Amount  to  Apply 

The  figures  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  of 
Table  VII  represent  the  yields  of  the  treated  plots  in 
percent  of  their  corrected  checks,  not  the  increases 
above  the  check.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  all 
treatments  were  very  beneficial  insofar  as  yield  is  con¬ 
cerned,  varying  from  a  mean  percentage  of  increase  of 
123  per  cent  for  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  up  to  312  per 
ren'  for  6  tons  of  manure  plus  750  pounds  of  fertilizer. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  relative  mer¬ 
its  of  the  treatments. 

Eight  tons  of  manure  yielded  19.3  per  cent  more 
than  4  tons,  12  tons  yielded  13.09  per  cent  more  than  8 
tons,  and  37.08  per  cent  more  than  4  tons.  The  lower 
yield  is  taken  as  100  in  each  case  throughout  these 
comparisons. 

Considering  the  increasing  applications  of  fertilizer 
and  of  manure  plus  fertilizer  in  the  same  manner,  it 
is  found  that  the  successively  larger  applications  gave 
.'•uccessively  larger  yields,  although  of  course  the  in¬ 
creases  of  yields  were  not  proportional  to  the  fertilizer 
or  manure  added.  For  every  one  of  the  differences  just 
noted  (first  nine  comparisons  in  Table  VII),  the  odds 
are  significant.  Since  the  relative  increase  from  12 
tons  of  manure  was  considerably  greater  than  from  8 
tons  and  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  greater  than  1,000 
pounds,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  applica¬ 
tions  could  be  increased  further  and  that  appreciable 
increases  in  yield  might  be  secured.  The  same  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  6  tons  of  manure  plus  750  pounds 
of  fertilizer  compared  with  4  tons  of  manure  plus  500 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  It  appears  that  still  larger  appli¬ 
cations  would  result  in  greater  yields,  but  as  Table  V 
shows,  not  always  accompanied  by  greater  profits. 

The  increasing  application  of  manure,  fertilizer,  and 
manure  and  fertilizer,  combined,  were  made  (1)  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amounts  required  to  maintain  the  soil  in 
question  in  a  good  state  of  fertility;  (2)  find  to  what 
extent  increasing  applications  would  continue  to  give 
profitable  increases  in  yield.  The  figures  presented  in 
Table  VI  show  that  (1)  the  applications  given  tended 
to  not  only  maintain,  but  actually  increase  the  original 
productivity  of  the  plots.  It  may  appear  that  chemical 
fertilizers  alone,  without  the  addition  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  suffice  to  maintain  and  even  increase  productivity 
ever  a  period  of  12  years.  But  it  should  bei  stated  that 
considerable  amounts  of  crop  residues  and  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops  of  weed  growth  were  turned  under.  It  is 
questionable  whether  fertilizer  alone  would  have  given 
such  results  on  a  lighter  soil  or  under  a  system  of  man¬ 
agement  in  which  no  appreciable  amount  of  organic 
matter  were  turned  under.  (2)  The  data  suggest  that 
the  profitable  limit  of  treatment  had  not  quite  been 
reached. 

Fertilizers  vs.  Manure 

Because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  manure,  it 
is  necessary  to  depend  upon  other  materials  to  a  large 
extent  in  maintaining  high  yields.  How  does  fertilizer 
alone  compare  with  manure,  and  how  does  fertilizer 
and  manure  compare  with  fertilizer  alone  and  manure 
alone?  Table  VII  shows  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  yield  between: 

(1)  4  T.  manure  vs.  500  lbs.  fertilizer. 

(2)  8  T.  manure  vs.  1,000  lbs.  fertilizer. 

(3)  12  T.  manure  s.  1,500  lbs.  fertilizer. 

U)  12  T.  manure  vs.  1,000  lbs.  fertilizer. 

(5.)  2  T.  mapure  plus  250  lbs.  fertilizer  vs.  8  T.  manure. 

(6)  2  T.  manure  plus  250  lbs.  fertilizer  vs.  12  T.  manure. 


(7)  2  T.  manure  plus  250  lbs.  fertilizer  vs.  1,000  lbs.  fer¬ 

tilizer. 

(8)  4  T.  manure  plus  500  lbs.  fertilizer  vs.  12  T.  manure. 

(9)  4  T.  manure  plus  500  lbs.  fertilizer  vs.  1,500  lbs.  fer¬ 

tilizer. 

Odds  above  30:1  are  considered  significant. 

These  results  emphasize  quite  strongly  that  under 
the  conditions  of  this  experiment,  ( 1 )  Commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  maintains  yields  as  well  as  light  to  medium  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  and  (2)  light  applications  of 
manure  plus  fertilizer  are  quite  as  effective  as  medium 
applications  of  manure  alone  or  of  fairly  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer  alone. 

Furthermore,  the  table  shows  significant  superiority 
of  certain  manure-fertilizer  combinations  over  single 
treatments.  They  are : 

(1)  2  tons  manure  plus  250  pounds  fertilizer  yielded 
33.19  per  cent  more  than  4  tons  of  manure  alone. 

(2)  The  same  yielded  38.50  per  cent  more  than  500 
pounds  fertilizer  alone. 

(3)  4  tons  manure  plus  500  pounds  fertilizer  yielded 
36.04  per  cent  more  than  8  tons  of  manure  alone. 

(4)  4  tons  manure  plus  500  pounds  fertilizer  yielded 
19.17  per  cent  more  than  1,000  pounds  fertilizer  alone. 

(5)  6  tons  manure  plus  750  pounds  fertilizer  yielded 
32.08  per  cent  more  than  12  tons  manure  alone. 

(6)  6  tons  manure  plus  750  pounds  fertilizer  yielded 
19.36  per  cent  more  than  1,500  pounds  fertilizer  alone. 

Again,  the  superior  value  of  smaller  quantities  of 
manure  plus  fertilizer  is  shown  over  larger  amounts  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  alone.  In  emphasizing  these  re¬ 
sults  it  must  again  be  pointed  out  that  the  soil  is  a  silty 
loam  of  fairly  good  native  fertility  and  that  crop  resi¬ 
dues  and  some  weed  growth  were  turned  under  annu¬ 
ally  on  all  plots.  The  same  quantities  of  manure  might 
prove  to  be  relatively  more  important  on  soils  espe¬ 
cially  low  in  organic  matter  to  which  no  plant  residues 
were  added. 

In  conducting  this  work  there  were  several  things 
noted  that  are  of  interest  outside  of  actual  yields. 

First,  that  on  the  plots  where  stable  manure  was  used 
the  vines  of  the  late  potatoes  remained  green  until 
frost  killed  them,  while  those  on  the  commercial  fertil¬ 
ized  plots  died  early.  This  occurred  during  the  growing 
season  of  1927  when  September  rainfall  was  deficient. 
“Early  blight”  seemed  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  vines  on  the  commercially  fertilized  plots. 

Second,  that  some  crops  do  better  than  others  on  the 
check  plots  where  no  manure  or  fertilizers  are  applied. 
Those  giving  some  fair  returns  are  sugar  corn,  toma¬ 
toes  and  late  potatoes.  Those  crops  in  which  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product  is  not  up  to  market  standard  under 
these  conditions  are  early  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
spinach. 

The  third  point  is  that  more  and  different  weeds  were 
prevalent  on  the  stable  manured  sections.  Dock,  lamb- 
quarter,  pigweed,  morning  glory,  etc.,  were  bad  on  the 
manured  plots,  while  on  the  commercially  fertilized 
plots  only  some  of  the  smaller  weeds  were  seen.  Most 
probably  the  weeds  were  brought  in  the  manure.  The 
use  in  the  stables  of  soja  bean  straw  undoubtedly  dis¬ 
tributes  many  weed  seeds,  as  this  crop  is  usually  not 
very  carefully  weeded.  , 

Conclusions 

After  all,  the  grower  is  interested  in  yields  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  increase  the  money  (net)  returns.  The 
reader  must  discriminate  between  the  values  of  differ- 
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References: 

CITY  STATK  HANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcber  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicatro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


— 5fnc«  1913—  Reierence:  Natiooal  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 

No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S. 
CANADA  AND  FRANCE 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

Kewaunee,  established iseo  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPVRIOHTKO 
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MORE  THAN  5,000 


CONTINENTAL  WORKERS 


Executives  —  Salesmen  —  Machinists  —  Clerks 


Servicemen — Tin  Mill  Men  —  District  Managers 


Business  Managers — Superintendents — Lithog¬ 


raphers  —  Traffic  Men  —  Chemists  —  Engineers 


Credit  Men — Factory  Men — etc.,  etc. 


ARE  STOCKHOLDERS  IN  THE 
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Pai^tners 

in  the  business 


When  a  Continental  man  says  ”My  Company”,  he  means  just 
what  he  says.  More  than  5,000  Continental  employees,  from  the 
office  boys  to  the  President,  are  stockholders  in  the  Company, — 
and  of  their  own  accord.  A  recent  stock  issue  to  employees  was 
oversubscribed  2K  times. 

As  partners  in  the  business,  these  men  have  a  deeper  interest 
and  pride  in  Continental’s  success.  They  have  the  will,  experience 
and  equipment  to  produce  the  utmost  in  quality  products — to 
render  unusual  service  at  all  times. 

Whether  yours  be  a  request  for  service — a  matter  of  credit, 
traffic,  some  research  or  development  problem,  an  order  for  cans, 
or  what  else,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  one  of  the 
Partners.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  "The  Continental 
Idea”  of  Quality  and  Service  guides  Continental’s  "Partners  in 
the  business”. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 
34  Plants  and  25  Sales  Oflices  in  Principal  Cities 
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ent  treatments  based  upon  yield  only,  and  those  based 
upon  net  return  of  money.  The  data  presented  show 
that  manure  produces  the  desired  yields,  but  does  so  at 
high  cost  if  it  must  be  purchased.  If  manure  is  avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost,  or  produced  on  the  farm,  there  is  no 


question  as  to  its  value.  If  it  must  be  bought  at  a  high 
price  and  hauled  considerable  distances,  it  appears  that 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  described  for  this  ex¬ 
periment  it  can  be  replaced  more  profitably  by  crop 
residues  and  commercial  fertilizer. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind.,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  Conner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  Western  canner  writes: 

“I  have  been  interested  in  your  articles  from  the  begin- 
ing.  At  times  it  seems  to  me  you  have  made  out  a  good 
case  for  advertising  canned  foods  consistently.  Then  I  think 
of  the  crop  hazard,  and  am  uncertain  again.  Take  this  fall, 
for  instance.  Suppose  a  corn  canner  had  determined  in  the 
spring  to  advertise  his  corn  during  the  late  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  He  now  finds  himself  faced,  we  will  say,  with 
the  necessity  of  delivering  only  70  per  cent  of  his  future 
orders  and  with  not  a  single  case  of  surplus  with  which  to 
fill  later  orders  produced  as  a  result  of  his  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Wouldn’t  he  be  in  a  pretty  pickle?” 

I  admit  he  might  thoughtlessly  wish  he  had  not  de¬ 
cided  to  advertise,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  mature  re¬ 
flection  as  to  the  reasons  why  he  decided  to  advertise 
would  cause  him  to  regret  his  action. 

In  the  first  place,  one  advertises  to  protect  and  fur¬ 
ther  establish  a  label  or  brand.  When  goods  are  scarce 
and  high  in  price  on  the  retailers’  shelves  just  the 
time  when  the  consumer  needs  to  be  reminded  again 
and  again  that  “so-and-so’s  corn  or  what  not”  is  the 
best  to  be  had  and  worth  all  it  costs. 

The  old  idea  of  advertising  was  that  it  was  a  magic 
formula  by  means  of  which  large  surplus  stocks  might 
be  quickly  disposed  of  at  a  profit  which  would  take  care 
of  the  cost  for  advertising  and  show  a  net  profit  as  well. 
Ten  years  ago  a  large  flour  manufacturer  in  the  East 
found  himself  with  thousands  of  cases  of  pancake  flour 
on  hand  in  the  spring  with  markets  slumping  badly 
and  warm  weather  approaching  post  haste.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  create  a  demand  for  his  flour  in  a  large  nearby 
market  and  took  full-page  space  in  all  Philadelphia 
newspapers  during  a  month  or  six  weeks,  his  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  appearing  two  or  three  times  weekly. 
Four  years  later  a  representative  of  the  pancake  flour 
canvassed  the  national  advertising  managers  of  the 
leading  papers  in  the  Quaker  City  and  none  of  them 
had  ever  heard  of  the  product.  Sales  by  cases  that 
year  were  about  five  hundred  cases  in  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  continuing  benefit  from  the  huge  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  four  years  before.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  campaign  at  its  height  did  not  move  any 
large  amount  of  goods. 

At  about  the  same  time  this  ill-advised  advertising 
was  being  done  in  Philadelphia  another  packer  of  flour 
undertook  to  take  Chicago  by  an  advertising  storm. 
He  spent  $75,000  in  Chicago  during  one  winter,  and 
ten  years  ago  $75,000  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  Noth¬ 
ing  startling  happened  as  a  result  of  the  staggering  ad¬ 


vertising  campaign  put  on  intensively  during  a  few 
winter  months. 

This  Western  packer,  however,  had  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  foresight  to  continue  putting  a  little  money 
each  year  into  the  advertising  of  his  product  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market.  Today  it  is  a  good  third  in  sales  to  the 
best  seller,  and  sales  are  showing  a  gratifying  increase 
each  year. 

It’s  the  steady  dropping  of  water  that  wears  away 
the  stone.  It’s  the  steady  advertising  that  does  the 
trick  of  getting  the  article  so  entrenched  in  the  house¬ 
wife’s  mind  that  she  looks  for  it,  asks  for  it  and  buys 
it,  even  if  the  price  is  higher  at  times  than  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  paying^ _ 

Take  the  case  of  the  supposed  corn  canner  that  has 
been  wanting  to  establish  his  label  more  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  consumers  and  whom  our  friend  intimates 
would  have  made  a  mistake  by  spending  his  money  in 
a  short-crop  year  for  the  creation  of  this  consumer  con¬ 
sciousness.  Suppose  his  crop  is  short  and  that  his  label 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  find  on  grocers’  shelves  during 
the  spring  and  summer. 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  you  and  I  could 
not  find  some  brand  of  any  canned  foods  we  wished  to 
buy,  even  though  the  price  retail  might  be  high.  Some¬ 
times  we  were  compelled  to  ask  in  several  stores  before 
we  found  the  article  of  canned  food  for  which  we  were 
looking.  But  we  generally  found  it  sooner  or  later. 

It  will  be  the  same  this  winter.  Packs  as  a  whole 
have  been  sufficient  to  care  for  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  Now  if  one’s 
label  is  being  supported  by  advertising,  the  consumer 
is  going  to  be  less  apt  to  quickly  accept  a  substitute 
than  will  be  the  case  if  the  label  is  not  advertised. 

The  retailer  is  warranted  in  asking  a  fair  price  from 
the  consumer  for  an  advertised  article,  and  the  consu¬ 
mer  is  usually  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  ar¬ 
ticle  that  is  thought  so  much  of  by  the  packer  that  he 
supports  it  by  advertising.  This  breaking  down  of 
sales  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  encourages 
the  dealer  to  continue  handling  the  advertised  article, 
because  he  knows  that  the  consumer  will  ask  for  the 
article,  and  when  he  finds  it  is  willing  to  allow  the 
dealer  a  fair  profit  which  is  in  the  retailer’s  asking 
price. 

All  this  may  be  beating  about  the  bush,  but  the  f^t 
remains  that  the  retail  dealer  is  most  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  articles  he  must  stock  which  show 
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him  an  opportunity  for  the  taking  of  a  profit  with  a 
minimum  of  sales  evort. 

Advertising  then  tends  to  prevent  substitution  and 
encourages  the  dealer  to  make  a  profit  with  a  minimum 
of  sales  effort.  The  minimum  of  sales  effort  means  re¬ 
duction  of  force  directed  toward  the  moving  of  stocks 
and  thus  tends  to  conserve  supplies  in  warehouses  and 
on  shelves,  with  a  consequent  reasonable  stretching  out 
of  stocks  during  a  period  of  shortage.  Any  introduc¬ 
tion  of  competitors’  goods  because  of  forced  selling  on 
the  part  of  distributors  is  taken  care  of  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  keeping  of  the  label  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
consumer. 

A  prospective  advertiser  should  not  wait  until  the 
need  for  moving  surplus  stocks  is  before  him.  The 
steady  creation  of  consumer  demand  during  periods  of 
normal  stocks  will  always  help  keep  a  label  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  periods  of  crop  shortage,  and  in  turn  will 
help  a  packer  move  stocks  when  they  are  produced  in 
an  oversupply. 

I  can  hear  someone  chuckling  to  themselves  as  they 
read  this  article,  and  can  almost  hear  them  say,  “Why, 
the  poor  fish,  he  admits  that  the  unadvertised  article 
is  generally  pushed  out  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
advertised  one  because  the  dealer  gets  behind  it.  And 
that  it  is  usually  sold  at  lower  prices.” 

Quite  true,  but  the  whole  trouble  with  this  is  that  the 
pusher  type  of  dealer  is  always  looking  for  price  and 
not  profit.  He  is  not  loyal  to  any  brand,  but  thinks  only 
of  his  stock  movement  as  represented  by  turnover.  It’s 
one  brand  with  him  today  and  another  tomorrow.  As 
soon  as  something  lower  priced  is  in  the  field,  that’s  the 
one  he  pushes.  After  a  while  he  goes  broke  or  gets 
tired  of  building  up  sales  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
The  merchandising  dealer  handling  an  advertised  ar¬ 
ticle  is  willing  enough  in  times  of  market  gluts  to  put 
out  the  advertised  brands  at  trade-building  prices,  but 
even  then  he  uses  sales  sense  in  his  offerings,  retains 
a  profit  for  himself  and  gives  loyal  support  to  the  brand 
that  is  helping  him  get  trade  and  hold  it.  In  times  of 
crop  shortage  he  is  of  untold  benefit  to  the  packer,  be¬ 
cause  he  conserves  supplies,  keeps  the  label  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  profits  proportionally  by  so  doing.  Advertise 
now  against  the  overproduction  of  the  years  to  come. 
Advertising  consistently  employed  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  tends  to  promote  orderly  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  during  years  of  crop  shortages 
and  overproduction  alike. 

FREIGHT  LEVEL  NOW  157r  LOWER  THAN  IN  1921 
Figures  Disprove  Statement  by  Senator  Simmons;  Rate 
Reductions  Have  Saved  Public  Five  Billions 

During  the  recent  tariff  revision  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Furni- 
fold  McL.  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
quoted  as  follows : 

“Under  that  control  of  (freight)  rates  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  we  have  the  high¬ 
est  freight  rates  today  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
our  history.” 

The  Senator’s  statement  was  made  during  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  C.  H.  Gray,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  who,  as  a  witness,  was  speaking  of  the  con¬ 
trol  over  tariff  rates  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  flexible  provision. 


A  study  of  the  rate  history  of  the  country  shows  that 
Senator  Simmons’  statement  is  not  founded  in  fact. 

The  best  available  measure  of  the  level  of  railway 
freight  rates  is  found  in  what  is  termed  the  “average 
revenue  per  ton-mile,”  that  is,  the  average  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  roads  for  hauling  one  ton  of  freight  for 
the  distance  of  one  mile.  This  average  revenue  per 
ton-mile  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  commodity  or 
to  the  freight  movement  between  particular  points,  but 
covers  the  entire  revenue  freight  traffic  handled  by  the 
railways. 

The  average  amount  received  by  the  Class  I  roads  for 
hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  was  slightly  more 
than  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  in  1911,  almost  one  and 
three-tenths  cents  in  1921  (the  highest  level  reached 
in  recent  years),  and  less  than  one  and  one-tenth  cents 
in  1927. 

There  has  been  a  downward  tendency  in  the  level  of 
freight  rates  ever  since  1921,  the  1928  average  revenue 
per  ton-miles  being  15  per  cent  lower  than  that  received 
in  1921.  The  actual  figures  for  the  Class  I  roads  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  as  checked  by  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics  from  reports  filed  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission: 


1911 . 

.  0.743  cents 

1923 . 

,.  1.116  cents 

1916 . 

.  0.707 

1924 . 

,.  1.116 

1920 . 

.  1.052 

1925 . 

,.  1.097 

1921 . 

.  1,275 

1926 . 

..  1.081 

1922 . 

.  1.177 

1927 . 

..  1.080 

1928 . 

..  1.081  cents 

Since  1921  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  general 
level  of  railway  freight  rates  that  in  the  last  seven 
years  have  saved  the  public  the  large  sum  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4  billion  800  million  dollars. 

In  other  words,  if  the  freight  rates  of  1921  had  re¬ 
mained  in  effect,  the  public  in  the  last  seven  years 
would  have  had  to  pay  4  billion  800  million  dollars  more 
than  was  actually  paid  to  the  railways  for  the  same 
amount  of  freight  transportation. 


Convention  Dates 


Notice. — Convention  time  is  approaching  and  all  are 
interested  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  all  such  meetings. 
Secretaries  should  furnish  us  this  information  as  soon 
as  the  decision  is  made.  Keep  this  calendar  correct  and 
up-to-the-minute,  and  it  will  help  evervbody,  including 
your  meeting. 

Nov.  11-12-13-1929 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  and 
25th  Jubilee.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  10,  1929 — Penna.  Canners,  Annual.  Hotel  York- 
town,  York,  Pa. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual,  place  and  hotel 
to  be  announced  later. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual,  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Max  Ams  No.  98  A.  T.  Seamer.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  diameter  and  height.  Equipped  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  complete  parts  for  one  diameter.  Very 
cheap  for  quick  disposal. 

Address  A-1705  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

The  United  Company,  1316  Continental  Trust  bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 

WANTED— Partner  with  some  capital  to  take  the  office 
end  of  a  very  nice  small  canning  plant  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Maryland. 

Address  Box  A-1704  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ _ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business,  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  know  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Operator  for  Knapp  Label  Machines,  latest  models. 
Man  with  labeling  and  warehouse  experience  desired.  Location 
South  Jersey. 

Address  Box  B-1706  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  and  arranging  a 
cannery,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  packing  handling  of  all 

,  kinds  of  vegetables.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Situation — Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Two  canneries  in  Central  New  York,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  canning  vegetables.  Electricity, 
excellent  water  supply.  For  further  particulars 
Address  Box  A-1702  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Realizing  the  importance 

of  tomato  seed  to  variety  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  genuine  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  The  Maryland 
Seed  Certification  Board  has  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  growing  of  the  tomatoes,  roguing 
of  the  fields  and  the  saving  of  the  seed  This  seed  is 
available  only  in  our  original  J  pound  packages  bear¬ 
ing  the  Certificate  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Certication 
Board.  Price,  $5.00  per  pound.  Also  the  TriState 
Radebaugh  variety  at  $4.00  per  pound.  10%  discount 
on  shipments  prior  to  December  1st.  Terms,  C.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury— A  Real  Necessity 
'Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Spra^ue-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago^  III. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Part* 


Will  Heat  T  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 


We  can  Furnish 
Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Franciseo,  Calif. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


for  35  years 
the  standard  of 
Better  Labeling 


‘®^^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATIOH 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowing 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


BIACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IRON 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiKuree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  •••— 

Peeled,  No.  2% . ....... 

Larse,  No.  2% . ••••••• 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Madium,  No.  2% — . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . .  — 

Small,  No.  2^ . — 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  j.jo 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS# 

Plain.  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . - . 

No.  S  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  os .  *80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2%  .  1-50 

No.  10  .  8.00 

BEANS# 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  J.OO 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.86 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANS# 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  Z.IO 

No.  10  .  11-60 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  9-50 

No.  2.  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20 

No.  10  . 6.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS# 

Prices  on  application 


N.Y. 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.^ 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


.85 

1.05 


.90 


1.65 

5.50 


1.05 

6.60 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 

9.66 


1.90 

1.20 

6.60 

CARROTS# 

.Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz. . 

.  1.10 

.  4.60 

.  1.16 

1.16 

4.75 

Diced.  No.  10 . 

.  4.76 

6.00 

CORN# 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Ck> . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . .  — .... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOMINY# 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES# 

Standard.  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  . .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES# 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEAS# 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  I.l6 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3,  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.50 

E.  J.  Standard.  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . • 

Petit  Pois . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . 1.86 

No.  10  . 


1.10 

1.20 


1.16 

3.90 


1.16 

6.60 


1.45 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2..., 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH# 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.96 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2’^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County- . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


TOMATO  PUREE# 


.80 

1.05 

1.10 

3.60 


.70 

.65 

1.20 

1.15 

1.85 

1.85 

6.00 

5.00 

.62M. 

.60 

.90 

.85 

1.40 

1.35 

4.75 

4.50 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O,  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  8.... _ _ 

No.  10,  solid  pack.... .a . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2i/^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


3.65 

4.'76 


2.25 

3.00 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . . 

California  Standard  2^ . . 

Choice,  No.  2%.-.— . . 

Fancy,  No.  2^..- . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


1.35 

7"00 


1.40 

1.76 


2.46 

2.76 

8.00 


1.46 


6.00 

1.76 


1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

PEACHES* 

1.00 

.96 

6.00 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2VSj,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

2.36 

2.76 

1.50 

.  No.  8  . . I . . . . .  . 

1.40 

3.76 

Elxtra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White.  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . - . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 

2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 

14.06 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.26 

2.60 


N.Y. 

1.10 

Seconds.  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.46 

1.20 

'4.6O 

Unneeled.  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

7.60 

6.00 

1.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.10 

1.35 

No.  3  . 

1.66 

_ 

1.50 

4.50 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  8  . 

1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

2.60 

Choice  . .1... 

3.60 

3.26 

Fancy  . 

. 

3.76 

1.40 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

9.26 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Ehctra  Standard,  No.  2 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^ . 

2.85 

2.60 

3!  50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.46 

Sliced  Ebctra,  No.  2 . 

2.2B 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

11.50 

10.00 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . |... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES#  . 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . [ 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2^ . 4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  os.. 
LOBSTER* 


7.26 


3.5( 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


V>-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

4.00 

2.26 

14 -lb.  eases.  4  doz. . ,,, 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  . 

.  1  2S 

1.40 

1.50 

2.66 

6  oz.  . . . 

8  oz . - . 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

. .  2  KO 

2!60 

2.65 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

. .  3.60 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Flat,  No.  1...... 

Flat,  No.  %.. 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  !  ' 

1.86 

1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 

t8.76 

#4.76 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  ^ . . 

Chums.  Tall  _ _ _ 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

**** 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . . . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

14  Oil,  Keyless . . . 

14  Oil.  Decorated  . 

l4  Oil.  Tomato.  Carton .  ,, 

— 

#8.76 

#4.76 

ts.oo 

#16.00 

%  Mustard.  Kevloss .  ,,, 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  . 

White.  lAs  . 

14.00 

8.00 

14.60 

26.00 

7.00 

18.86 

6.60 

12.50 

7.00 

18.26 

Blue  Pin,  is . 

■SSOT 

Yellow,  148  . . 

Yellow,  is  . - 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  he  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phonm  Wolfm  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

!!•  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
SaleM  Managmr 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RICH!  OR  JR. 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


California  and  Utah  Running  Short  on  Tomatoes — 
Many  Buyers  Invade  This  Market — Prices  Firm  and 
No  Reason  for  Cuts. 

HE  MARKET — Canning  operations  on  the  major 
crops  are  all  done  for  1929,  with  the  few  excep¬ 
tions  of  a  locality  here  and  there  where  a  few  to¬ 
matoes  continue  to  come  in,  and  tomato  canners  are 
willing  this  season  to  wait  for  these  late  ones.  But  the 
only  place  actually  now  at  work — or  was  as  this  was 
being  written — was  in  the  Ozarks,  and  it  was  on  a  very 
small  scale  even  there.  California  has  about  aban¬ 
doned  hope  for  a  good  tomato  pack,  as  the  season  is 
proving  unfavorable  and  the  pack  lighter  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Utah  has  fallen  below  her  needs,  and  is  going 
into  other  markets  for  additional  supplies,  so  in  a  broad 
way  tomato  canning  is  about  done,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  will  be  needed  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Canners  are  busy  on  some  other  items,  kraut,  pump¬ 
kin,  some  spinach,  but  apparently  not  very  much ;  car¬ 
rots,  and  again  not  very  heavily,  and  as  there  is  an  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  keifer  pears,  the  canners  would  like 
to  answer  it,  but  are  finding  trouble  finding  enough 
suitable  fruit. 

With  the  ending  of  the  active  canning  season  it  is 
becoming  easier  for  the  jobbers  to  gauge  their  jobs, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
well  enough  covered  to  feel  safe.  So  inquiry  in  this 
market  has  been  strong  and  coming  from  a  wide  circle ; 
in  fact,  from  points  very  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  from 
before.  It  must  be  so,  because  the  whole  jobbing  fra¬ 
ternity  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  this  year’s  crops 
and  packs  would  break  all  records,  and  that  canned 
foods  would  be  a  drug  upon  the  market  this  fall,  with 
they,  the  buyers,  able  to  put  their  own  prices  on  them. 
The  foresighted  jobbers  saw  the  error  of  this  long 
ago  and  covered,  at  least  in  part,  but  the  rank  and  file 
were  busy  with  other  things  until  now,  when  they  usu¬ 
ally  put  in  their  canned  foods  supplies,  and  now  they 
find  the  cubbard  almost,  if  not  quite,  bare.  And  as  the 
frost  increases  in  intensity  and  snow  follows  it,  this 
need  of  canned  foods  will  grow  more  urgent,  and  the 


jobbers  more  insistent.  Of  course,  the  supplies  will 
have  steadily  grown  less  and  less,  and  with  that  the 
market  prices  will  mount.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
unusual  about  this  market  action,  except  that  canned 
foods  have  not  been  so  treated  for  many  years,  if  ever 
before.  But  neither  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  it,  so  far 
as  both  canners  and  buyers  are  concerned.  You  can 
distribute  only  what  has  been  produced,  and  if  the  de¬ 
mands  are  in  excess  of  the  supply,  despite  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  think  they  can  set  old  supply  and  demand  at 
naught,  the  prices  for  what  remains  must  go  up.  And 
that  is  what  all  holders  of  canned  foods  now  face — a 
rising  market  for  at  least  another  year. 

The  big  markets,  like  Chicago  and  New  York,  say 
that  demand  for  canned  goods  is  quiet,  and  relatively 
that  is  true,  the  latter  city  especially,  because  it  is  still 
suffering  from  a  teamsters’  strike.  But  chiefly  their 
quietness  comes  from  the  money  end  of  the  market — 
the  banks  insisting  that  they  use  the  futures  they  are 
paying  for  before  buying  more.  But  that  does  not  stop 
the  smaller  markets,  and  canners  everywhere  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  seeking  the  smaller  mar¬ 
kets,  where  interruptions  of  this  sort  are  infrequent, 
and  also  because  in  the  smaller  markets  competition  is 
not  so  fierce.  The  wise  canned  foods  holder  and  mer¬ 
chandiser  is  waking  up  to  this  mistake  of  seeking  the 
big  market,  because  all  the  others  rush  to  those  big 
markets,  and  as  a  result  the  buyers  are  crowded  with 
offerings.  If  we  had  canned  foods  to  sell  we  would  seek 
the  big  town  of  a  fine  industrial  center,  feeling  certain 
that  we  would  find  but  few  competitors  there,  and  as  a 
result  better  prices  for  our  goods.  In  fact.  New  York 
city  and  Chicago  w’ould  be  the  last  places  we  would  ever 
seek,  and  then  only  in  desperation,  expecting  to  give 
our  goods  away. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  to  any  extent  in  the 
market  prices,  such  changes  as  have  taken  place  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  rearrangements  than  changes. 
The  prices  are  firm,  with  confidence  shown  everywhere. 
This  is  unusual  at  this  season,  and  may  not  continue 
all  through,  because  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  that  many  of  the  smaller  canners  feel  that  they 
must  sell  goods  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  a  weak 
market  has  nearly  always  resulted  in  years  gone  by. 
We  may  miss  this  feature  this  year,  but  on  the  other 
hand  some  canners  may  let  go,  and  of  course  their  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  made  the  most  of,  and  other  canners  will 
be  influenced  to  cut  prices  unless  they  watch  their 
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step.  There  is  no  weakness  anywhere  to  justify  cuts 
in  prices  in  any  item  of  canned  foods,  but  there  is  no 
slicker  bunch  of  buyers  in  the  world  than  these  canned 
foods  buyers,  and  so  we  may  expect  to  find  some  of 
them  getting  away  with  the  trick  against  some  un¬ 
thinking  canner.  But  that  is  all  it  can  be,  and  it  will 
be  the  canner’s  own  fault  if  he  cuts  the  price. 

What  stronger  market  condition  could  anyone  wish 
than  that?  We  gave  you  a  detailed  accounting  last 
week,  and  we  will  again,  but  no  need  to  bother  you  this 
week.  Ask  the  price  for  your  goods  and  stick  to  it, 
and  you  will  get  it.  If  the  other  fellow  wants  to  cut  the 
price  let  him.  do  it,  but  by  all  means  don’t  believe  the 
rumors  that  are  brought  you  that  prices  are  being  cut 
on  all  sides.  They  are  not. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater,’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.’* 


Satisfactory  Condition  in  All  Canned  Foods  Lines — 
Southern  Tomato  Crop  Almost  Total  Loss — Strong 
Demand  Continuing  in  Corn. 

New  York,  October  17,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — In  practically  all  canned  foods 
lines  a  satisfactory  condition  is  reported  this 
week.  Buying  has  continued  in  heavy  volume 
and  first  hands  report,  according  to  wholesalers  here, 
that  at  the  close  of  present  shipping  activities  there 
will  be  little  carry-over  stock  left.  It  is  not  at  all  doubt¬ 
ful,  according  to  reports,  that  the  resumption  of  buy¬ 
ing  after  distribution  of  goods  already  contracted  for 
will  find  prices  at  canneries  showing  a  warranted  up¬ 
ward  tendency. 

From  all  indications  here  it  is  apparent  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  so  far  as 
demand  for  its  products  is  concerned.  Especially  true 
is  this  of  tomatoes.  While  the  1929  pack  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  buying  im¬ 
pulse  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased  stocks,  bringing 
about  a  steady  and  firm  condition  in  prices. 

Southern  Tomatoes — ^With  canning  practically  com¬ 
pleted  not  only  through  the  South,  but  through  all  ter¬ 
ritories  in  tomatoes,  weather  conditions  no  longer  ex¬ 
ert  any  infiuence  on  the  market.  However,  the  recent 
heavy  rains  through  the  South  did  just  about  close  the 
season  a  little  more  abruptly  than  would  have  been  the 
case  with  perfect  weather.  Whatever  crops  were  on  the 
ground  awaiting  gathering  have  been  found  to  be  al¬ 
most  a  total  loss.  There  has  been  a  great  surge  of  buy¬ 
ing  in  canned  tomatoes,  exceeding  earlier  expressed 
opinions  as  to  conditions  facing  the  1929  crop.  The  ex¬ 
cess  production  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  it 
is  pointed  out,  only  shows  a  large  comparative  differ¬ 
ence,  as  the  1928  crop  was  notably  short.  Therefore  it 
was  exi3ected  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  tomatoes.  That  the  actual  buying  has  exceeded 
the  limit  expected  is  a  good  indication  of  the  general 
trend  in  canned  foods,  and  their  growing  popularity  not 
only  in  the  larger  cities,  where  they  have  long  held  an 
established  place,  but  also  in  the  smaller,  suburban  and 
rural  communities,  where  home  packing  and  canning  is 
going  out  of  style.  Prices  here  are  very  firm,  but  no 
changes  have  as  yet  been  officially  recorded. 

Corn — With  a  strong  demand  continuing,  spot  corn 
is  hard  to  locate  at  prices  first  named  by  canners  for 
future  deliveries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  canners 
have  informed  the  trade  here  that  the  business  booked 


on  com  earlier  in  the  season  represents  a  loss  to  the 
cannery  now,  as  costs  in  many  instances  have  exceeded 
estimates.  For  that  reason  prices  now  are  going  up 
through  the  decision  of  canners  to  attempt  to  regain 
their  losses,  and  if  possible  realize  a  profit  on  the  sea¬ 
son  through  making  the  late  buyers  pay  the  higher 
levels.  There  is  not  an  extraordinarily  large  amount 
of  com  being  offered,  and  any  chance  of  a  shortage 
will  bring  buyers  into  the  market  with  a  rush,  and  also 
with  a  willingness  to  pay  the  higher  prices.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  actual  business  in  corn  does  not  constitute  a  large 
part  of  business  here.  Buyers  are  holding  off  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  some  unexpected  change 
in  the  situation  which  would  enable  them  to  buy  at 
what  they  consider  the  right  price,  which  is,  of  course, 
below  that  set  by  canners. 

Stringless  Beans — This  item,  while  showing  consid¬ 
erable  activity  in  recent  weeks,  has  slowed  down.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  prices,  but  buyers  have  commit¬ 
ted  themselves  rather  heavily.  As  this  item  is  not  a 
rapid  turnover  product  such  as  tomatoes,  com  or  peas, 
the  buyers  usually  take  care  of  their  estimated  needs, 
then  lose  interest  in  stringless  beans  until  such  time 
as  they  must  secure  replacements. 

Peas — Due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  operated  early  in 
the  packing  season,  there  is  not  much  activity  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  canned  peas.  They  are  now  passing  out  of  sec¬ 
ond  hands  into  distributing  channels,  and  report  from 
the  large  chain  store  operators,  received  by  a  well- 
posted  wholesaler  here,  indicates  that  the  popularity 
of  peas  with  the  consumer  has  not  abated  a  bit.  There 
are  not  large  stocks  held  by  canners,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  stated  that  peas,  like  tomatoes,  are  in  a  strong 
statistical  position. 

California  Fruits — A  very  encouraging  outlook  is 
presented  in  this  field.  Packs  on  most  staple  lines  are 
well  sold  up,  and  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  price  cut¬ 
ting  to  levels  beneath  the  opening  ranges.  Estimates 
still  vary  as  to  the  total  crop  of  California,  and  exact 
figures  are  now  being  gathered  by  the  Canners’  League 
of  that  State.  Estimates  run  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  pack  on  peaches,  pears,  pineapples 
and  apricots.  The  peach  crop  has  sold  especially  well 
and  little  stocks  are  held  in  the  hands  of  canners. 
Wholesalers  in  this  territory  bought  heavily  early  in 
the  season  and  a  few  are  well  covered  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  in  the  spring. 

Canned  Fish — Again  this  week  there  has  been  a  well- 
sustained  interest  in  canned  fish,  especially  in  salmon 
and  shrimp.  Canneries  report  that  with  catches  some¬ 
what  lighter  than  anticipated  they  have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  sales  on  shrimp,  which  are  enjoying  an 
unusually  good  selling  season  here.  Salmon  is  firm  and 
in  strong  demand,  with  price  showing  slight  advances 
over  previous  quotations,  but  with  these  advances 
usually  taken  off  on  firm  bids.  On  sardines,  market  sen¬ 
timent  has  changed  considerably  and  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  business  being  booked  there  is  a  good  probability 
that  a  change  may  be  made  soon,  sending  prices  to  a 
firmer  and  higher  basis. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Seasonal  Canned  Foods  Sale  in  the  Making — Movement 
in  Corn  Healthy — ^Not  Enough  Tomatoes  to  Supply 
Chicago  Demand — Peas  Steady. 

Chicago,  October  16,  1929. 

HE  customary  seasonal  October  activity  in  can¬ 
ned  foods  sale  is  still  in  the  making.  The  general 
advances  in  prices  all  through  the  list  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  general  waiting  policy  on  the  part  of  everybody, 
and  under  these  circumstances  reports  of  actual  selling 
are  fewer.  While  every  well-posted  operator  knows  that 
further  price  advances  are  inevitable,  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  is  one  where  it  becomes  incumbent  on  the  seller 
to  help  carry  the  load.  And  the  load  is  very  light  and 
the  final  unloading  process  will  be  brief  and  snappy. 
There  will  develop  some  far-sighted  buyers  ere  long 
who  will  step  in  and  quietly  take  on  substantial  lots, 
which  will  result  in  driving  prices  so  high  as  to  par¬ 
tially  discourage  consumption  on  some  items. 

It  s  quite  possible  that  in  anticipation  of  this  next 
phase  there  may  be  some  very  vigorous  October-No- 
vember  business.  There  are  some-  veiy  interesting  evi¬ 
dences  of  such  an  event  already  in  sight. 

Guesses  on  the  total  prospective  production  of  the 
various  staple  canned  foods  items  is  now  a  popular 
pastime.  However,  with  the  surprise  total  as  an¬ 
nounced  on  peas,  most  of  our  infallible  prophets  are 
injecting  an  over-supply  of  “ifs”  and  “maybe”  into 
their  estimates.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  of  them 
willing  to  be  quoted. 

Com — Movement  continues  healthy.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  the  public  is  showing  a  revived  appreciation  of  com 
and  job^rs  report  a  fine  steady  sale.  When  they  could 
get  fine  corn  at  low  prices  a  year  ago  nobody  wanted 
it;  now  everybody  wants  com,  and  they  are  not  so 
fussy  about  quality,  either.  However,  there  are  a  few 
watery  lots  of  corn  being  hawked  alK)ut  at  a  price  a 
little  lower  than  others  are  asking.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  buyer  who  has  a  place  to  work  it  off  will  shortly 
remove  it  from  the  market,  and  incidentally  the  indus¬ 
try  would  be  benefited  if  somebody  would  either  cork 
up  the  canners  or  their  water  spigot  before  next  pack. 

Chicago  buyers  are  almost  unanimously  taking  a 
very  positive  position  against  corn  with  too  thin  a  body 
and  packers  who  will  produce  a  good  body  to  their  corn 
are  going  to  get  increased  preference. 

Tomatoes — It  seems  impossible  to  find  sufficient  mid- 
Western  pack  to  supply  the  requirements  of  Chicago 
buyers.  The  adjacent  territory  is  usually  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  liberal  stock  of  fine  uniformly  red  firm-meated 
tomatoes,  excellent  flavor,  nicely  handled  with  intelli¬ 
gent  white  help,  and  the  better  class  jobbers  here¬ 
abouts  have  such  type  goods  well  established  under 
their  better  brands. 

Tomatoes  like  this  are  now  in  very  short  supply  and 
buyers  are  having  to  go  elsewhere  for  something  to  fill 
in.  And  their  search  is  quite  without  results. 

This  search  for  canned  tomatoes  is  even  keener  when 
it  comes  to  tomato  puree,  catsup  and  chili  sauce. 

Some  prices  on  these  latter  items  have  been  put  up 
to  impossible  levels — too  high  for  the  good  of  the  mar¬ 
ket — and  so  we  do  not  care  to  allude  specifically  to  such 
asking  prices. 


Peas — Sales  steady.  Buyers  here  seem  to  take  the 
attitude  that  there  are  very  small  reserves  of  peas  in 
Wisconsin.  They  do  not  question  but  that  the  statistics 
of  pack  are  correct,  but  they  are  almost  unanimous  in 
a  firm  belief  that  those  peas  are  not  in  packers’  or  spec¬ 
ulators’  hands.  The  public  has  just  naturally  increased 
their  call  on  peas. 

One  of  our  sharp-pencilled  friends  shows  us  that  the 
present  pea  pack  was  but  four  cans  per  capita  per  year, 
and  with  the  enormous  drag  being  directed  to  peas  be¬ 
cause  of  shortages  of  other  vegetables,  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  the  missing  reserves  have  gone. 

Chicago  Market  Social — The  first  of  the  fall  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  unique  Food  Products  Club  was  held  on 
October  10th.  It  was  well  attended  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  a  big  annual  evening  stag  party  late 
this  month.  This  event  is  a  popular  get-together, 
where  buyers  and  sellers  get  together  for  an  evening 
of  assorted  merriment. 

The  Chicago  Food  Brokers’  Association  have  also  had 
their  first  fall  meeting,  and  much  of  benefit  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  is  being  worked  out  in  a  quiet  way  by  that 
important  group. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning;  Trade." 

Some  Canneries  Still  Operating — Tomato  Prices  Hold 
Firm — Canners  Optimistic — There  May  Be  No  To¬ 
matoes  Carried  Over — Chains  Shop  Among  the  Can¬ 
ners  But  Find  Only  Full  Market  Prices. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  17,  1929. 

FATHER — During  the  past  week  the  Ozark 
packing  district  was  favored  with  the  best  days 
rainfall  that  w'e  have  had  since  the  latter  part 
of  June.  The  average  temperature  has  been  slightly 
lower  than  normal,  with  more  or  less  cloudy  days.  No 
frost  reported  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

Factories  Operating — There  are  still  a  few  canneries 
being  operated  in  the  district  in  the  packing  of  toma¬ 
toes.  During  the  past  week  the  runs  have  been  short, 
and  only  two  or  three  times  during  the  week.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  ripe  fruit  are  from  fields  that  were  set  very 
late,  and  there  is  still  some  fruit  on  the  vines  which  will 
likely  ripen  and  go  to  the  factories  during  the  coming 
week,  if  weather  conditions  are  favorable.  Canners 
throughout  the  district  whose  growers  only  had  early 
fields  of  tomatoes  closed  down  their  factories  a  week  or 
two  ago. 

Tomato  Sales — Some  sales  are  being  made  daily  of 
cars  of  tomatoes,  almost  exclusively  straight  cars  of  2s 
standards.  Any  canners  holding  any  small  lots  in 
other  sizes  usually  arrange  to  include  these  small  lots 
in  cars  with  No.  2  standards.  It  is  still  possible  to  find 
a  few  straight  cars  of  No.  1  standard  10  oz.  tomatoes, 
canners. 

However,  this  size  is  only  held  by  a  limited  number  of 
Today’s  Prices — ^The  present  market  prices  on  toma¬ 
toes  throughout  the  district  must  be  considered  as 
ranging  as  follow’s:  10s  standard,  10  oz.,  62V2  to  65c; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  92i/j  to  95c;  No.2  standards,  $1; 
No.  2  extra  good  standards,  suitable  buyer’s  labels, 
$1.05 ;  No.  2V2  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.40  to  $1.51 ; 
No.  19  standards,  if  obtainable,  $5.00.  The  general 
tendency  of  every  canner  in  the  district  holding  any  to¬ 
matoes  unsold  is  to  hold  firm  to  the  range  of  market 
prices  listed  above.  No  canner  is  holding  enough  toma- 
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toes  to  give  him  any  concern  about  hurrying  up  the 
sale  of  same. 

Canners  Optimistic — ^The  average  canner  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  is  holding  any  cars  of  tomatoes  at  all  firmly 
believes  if  they  will  hold  these  tomatoes  until  after  the 
holiday  period  that  there  will  be  ample  demand  for 
every  available  car  in  the  Ozarks.  These  canners  firmly 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible,  later  on,  to  sell  2s  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  in  carlots  at  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  We  believe  that  there  will  be 
some  small  blocks  of  tomatoes  in  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
which  will  be  held  over  for  late  winter  or  spring  busi¬ 
ness.  This  size  is  generally  sold  at  5c  per  dozen  under 
the  price  of  2s  standards.  There  is  every  indication 
now  that  there  will  be  no  tomatoes  whatever  left  in 
canners’  hands  unsold  to  carry  into  the  winter  in  No. 
2V^,  No.  3  and  No.  10  cans. 

Chain  Store  Buying — A  buyer  from  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  chain  grocery  stores  has  been  going  from 
cannery  to  cannery  in  the  Ozarks  trying  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  tomatoes  under  the  ruling  market  prices,  and 
without  success.  This  chain  store  concern,  like  one  or 
two  others,  will  certainly  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
market  this  year,  for  they  did  not  get  irv  big  orders  for 
futures,  and  every  car  bought  from  time  to  time  has 
been  at  full  market  price. 

Spot  Green  Beans— There  are  still  a  few  small  lots  of 
No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans  held  here  and  there  in 
the  district.  Canners’  prices  range  $1.00  to  $1.10  per 
dozen  factory  points  for  shipment  in  cars  with  No.  2 
tomatoes.  There  are  no  No.  10  cut  green  beans  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  district.  Frequent  inquiries  come  to  the 
brokers  for  No.  2  and  No.  10  extra  standard  whole 
green  beans,  usually  wanted  for  buyers’  labels,  but 
same  are  not  obtainable  now  in  the  Ozarks.  What  few 
cars  of  fall  pack  No.  2  cut  green  beans  have  been  put  up 
have  already  been  sold,  and  have  proven  very  high 
quality. 

Greens — The  pack  of  turnip  greens  and  mustard 
greens  will  be  very  light,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  definite  information  as  to  prices.  These 
greens  will  be  packed  in  No.  2,  No.  2V^  and  No.  10  cans, 
but  the  demand  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  probable 
supply. 

Canned  Apples — No  change  in  market  price  on  No. 
10  standard  apples — $3.50  factory  points  Northwest 
Arkansas. 

Utah  Short  Pack — Due  to  the  short  pack  of  tomatoes 
in  Utah  this  year,  numerous  inquries  are  coming  in  to 
the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  for  prices  on  tomatoes  in 
numerous  sizes,  particularly  No.  2^2  and  No.  3  stand¬ 
ards.  As  these  two  sizes  of  tomatoes  are  practically 
unobtainable  now  in  the  Ozarks,  there  seems  to  be  no 
chance  to  render  any  relief  to  the  jobbers  who  had  fu¬ 
tures  bought  in  these  sizes  for  shipment  from  Utah. 

Looking  Ahead — ^It  is  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 

1929  pack  of  tomatoes  will  all  be  consumed  before  the 

1930  pack  is  ready  for  shipment.  Unless  the  high  prices 
that  will  prevail  will  cut  the  consumption,  jobbers  and 
retailers  will  be  practically  without  any  supply  of  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  by  the  first  of  next  August.  The  average 
jobbing  grocer  in  the  Middle  West  has  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  selling  price  on  tomatoes  to  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  to  the  basis  of  the  market  that  is  ruling  from 
time  to  time,  and  yet  these  retailers  report  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  volume  of  business. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bi/  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “’The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  in  Alabama  Moving  Very  Slowly  —  The 
Demand  for  Raw  Oysters  is  Good,  But  It  Will  Take 
Real  Cold  Weather  to  Move  the  Bivalves  in  Anv 
Quantity. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  15,1929. 

SHRIMP  —The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving 
about  as  slow  as  it  could  without  shutting  down, 
and  the  opetation  of  the  factories  has  been  limited 
to  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

The  shrimp  pack  here  is  pretty  much  like  the  Cubs  in 
the  recent  world’s  series  of  baseball.  The  Cubs  emerged 
from  a  well-earned  victory  in  the  National  League,  they 
were  full  of  hopes  and  expectations,  and  with  good  rea¬ 
sons  they  dreamed  of  seeing  the  flag  flying  over  their 
field,  but  fate  disposed  otherwise,  and  when  the  lost  the 
two  first  games  in  succession  things  looked  different  to 
them  and  to  everybody  else,  yet  the  real  upset  of  the 
dope  did  not  come  until  that  eventful  nineth  inning 
rally  that  the  Athletics  staged  in  the  last  game  of  the 
series.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  baseball,  ex¬ 
cept  the  shrimp  game.  Twice  did  the  Cubs  have  the 
games  apparently  sewed  up,  once  by  the  score  of  8  to  0 
in  the  seventh  and  the  other  2  to  0  in  the  ninth  inning, 
with  the  pitchers  seemingly  going  good,  when  all  at 
once  they  flopped  and  the  result  is  now  history. 

The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  on  September  1st 
emerged  from  the  largest  August  shrimp  pack  in  the 
history  of  the  business,  and  it  had  every  earmark  of 
going  to  be  a  banner  season,  but  the  pitchers  flopped  in 
September,  and  also  thus  far  in  the  month  of  October, 
so  the  shrimp  pack  has  not  been  able  to  get  to  flrst  base 
in  these  two  months,  so  the  chances  of  a  good  shrimp 
pack  this  season  look  decidedly  different  from  what 
they  did  back  in  August,  when  we  were  all  full  of  hopes 
and  expectations.  Whether  the  packers  will  be  able 
to  stage  a  ninth  inning  rally  is  problematic,  but  from 
the  looks  of  things  right  now  it  seems  more  likely  they 
are  going  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  Cubs. 

There  is  a  report  of  shrimp  striking  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  coasts  this  past  week,  but  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  meager  in  detail  and  not  reliably  confirmed. 
Besides,  it  might  be  that  the  fishermen  have  not  seen 
a  strike  of  shrimp  in  so  long  a  time  that  a  dime  looks 
like  a  dollar  to  them  now. 

The  few  shrimp  that  have  been  caught  in  Alabama 
have  been  of  very  good  size,  and  it  is  hoped  that  if  the 
shrimp  do  strike  that  they  will  be  of  this  same  large 
size.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp 
in  this  section  at  present,  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
shrimp  now  being  caught  in  Alabama  is  handled  by  the 
raw  shippers. 

The  market  is  very  strong  on  canned  shrimp  at  $1.45 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  fancy  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters— The  demand  for  raw  oysters  has  been  good 
this  past  week,  considering  the  warm  weather,  but  it’s 
going  to  take  real  cold  weather  to  move  the  bivalves  in 
any  great  quantity,  and  the  R’s  in  the  months  doesn’t 
seem  to  help  out  when  warm  weather  prevails.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  are  shipping  a  good  many  raw 
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oysters  and  of  unusually  good  size  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  there  are  very  few  oysters  available  in  Ala¬ 
bama  suitable  for  raw  trade,  due  to  the  heavy  freshet 
that  destroyed  the  oysters  on  the  reefs  or  bars  last 
spring.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  how  quickly 
the  oysters  have  developed  that  were  planted  by  the 
Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  after  the  freshet 
and  this  may  tempt  some  of  the  canning  factories  to 
try  them  out  when  they  are  more  matured,  about  the 
first  of  January.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  expect  to 
can  a  good  many  oysters  this  season,  biit  they  will  not 
start  to  can  them  until  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  prices  of  cove  oysters  are  $1.35  per  dozen  for  5- 
ounce  cans  and  $2.70  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
i.  0.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,*' 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

I’each  Pack  Runs  True  to  Form — Renewed  Interest  in 
Fruits  —  Peach  Shortage  Four  Million  Cases  —  To¬ 
mato  Canning  Moving  Very  Slowly  —  Short  Deliv¬ 
eries  Seem  Certain. 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  1929. 

EACH  PACK — The  feature  of  most  importance 
has  been  the  bringing  out  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California  of  figures  covering  the  peach  pack  up 
to  and  including  October  1st.  Preston  McKinney,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  League,  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  peach-packing  season  was  well 
over  98  per  cent  completed  on  this  date,  and  that  the 
total  would  be  subject  to  some  revision,  although  this 
would  mean  but  little  change.  A  few  canners  are  still 
completing  odd  lots,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  announce 
definite  figures  within  two  weeks.  The  action  of  the 
Canners  League  in  issuing  a  statement  regarding  the 
pack  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  is  receiving  the 
hearty  commendation  of  the  trade  generally. 

The  pack  of  cling  peaches  up  to  the  first  of  October 
was  7,912,070  cases,  while  that  of  freestones  was  436,- 
41  cases.  The  pack  of  clings  was  slightly  above  the 
estimates  of  most  members  of  the  trade,  while  that  of 
freestones  fell  off  a  little,  so  that,  on  the  average,  the 
output  proved  about  as  expected.  A  total  of  991,268 
cases  of  cling  peaches  were  packed  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  while  143,353  cases  of  freestones  were 
packed,  the  output  of  clings  being  the  largest  ever  re¬ 
ported  from  that  district.  The  figures  of  the  Southern 
pack  were  compiled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  Canners  Association,  while  those 
of  the  Northern  and  Central  California  pack  were  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Canners  League  of  California. 

Fruits — Now  that  the  exact  situation  on  canned 
peaches  is  known,  renewed  interest  is  expected  to  be 
taken  in  this  fruit  by  those  who  have  ben  withholding 
the  placing  of  orders,  or  who  have  bought  but  lightly. 
Statisticians  have  been  busy,  and  the  shortage  of  the 
supply  for  the  year  has  been  figured,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  holdover  pack  for  both  1928  and  1929.  There 
was  on  hand  on  June  1,  1928,  a  total  of  1,363,843  cases 
of  cling  peaches,  and  the  pack  for  that  year  amounted 
to  14,811,606  cases.  The  stock  of  freestone  peaches  on 
hand  at  that  date  amounted  to  197,543  cases,  and  the 
pack  of  that  year  was  163,830  cases,  making  a  grand 
total  of  16,536,813  cases  of  peaches  available.  On  June 


1,  1929,  there  were  3,189,473  cases  of  cling  peaches  on 
hand,  and  the  pack  for  this  year  amounts  to  7,912,070 
cases.  The  stock  of  freestone  peaches  on  hand  was 
41,990  cases,  and  this  year’s  pack  amounts  to  436,441 
cases,  making  available  a  grand  total  of  11,579,974 
cases,  so  that  the  1929  supply  is  4,956,838  cases  short 
of  that  of  1928.  In  reference  to  the  figures  quoted  as 
stock  on  hand  June  1,  1928,  and  June  1,  1929,  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  are  total  quantities  on  hand  on  those  dates. 
The  unsold  quantity  of  this  stock  was  as  follows :  June 
1,  1928,  889,183  cases  of  clings  and  154,740  cases  of 
freestones.  This  will  give  operators  with  a  penchant 
for  figures  something  to  think  about,  and  will  indicate 
why  the  California  peach  market  is  in  its  present 
strong  position.  Several  packers  have  advanced  prices 
on  numerous  items,  and  several  have  but  broken  assort¬ 
ments  to  offer.  It  is  very  unusual  for  pack  statistics 
to  be  brought  out  so  early,  and  for  packers  to  advise 
just  what  they  had  on  hand  unsold  and  not  delivered 
on  any  date,  but  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
making  the  business  strictly  above  board. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  progressing 
rather  slowly,  with  some  plants  operating  but  every 
other  day.  Packing  started  off  later  than  usual,  and 
the  crop  is  ripening  slowly,  so  that  short  deliveries 
seem  in  order.  There  has  been  no  damage  by  rain  as 
yet,  but  the  crop  in  Northern  and  Central  California 
seems  a  little  off  quality.  The  yield  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  relatively  better  than  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region,  and  promises  to  be  ahead  of  that 
of  the  last  two  years.  Prices  on  canned  tomatoes  are 
difficult  to  quote,  there  being  practically  none  available 
from  first  hands. 

Crops  in  general  in  California  are  lighter  than  a  year 
ago,  but  higher  prices  in  many  lines  mean  that  growers 
will  get  about  the  same  returns  as  then.  The  peach 
yield  has  been  just  about  one-half  that  of  last  year, 
pears  show  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent,  prunes  show  a 
falling  off  of  49  per  cent,  raisin  grapes  a  shortage  of 
28  per  cent,  table  grapes  26  per  cent,  and  wine  grapes 
12  per  cent.  Apricots  showed  a  gain  of  about  8  per 
cent.  Such  crops  as  potatoes,  rice,  barley  and  alfalfa 
showed  marked  reductions. 

Exports — Exports  of  canned  sardines  from  San 
Francisco  to  foreign  countries  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  28,696,886 
pounds,  according  to  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  4,925,219  pounds  over  the  same 
period  of  1928,  a  showing  that  is  considered  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  hea^y  increase  is  also  noted  out  of  Los 
Angeles. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

McLaurin  Calls  for  Strong  Movement  of  Grocers  Against  Packers’  Petition  in  Decree 
Controversy — New  York  Retailers  Discuss  Organizing  Insurance  Company  on  Mutual 
Basis — Baltimore  Food  Show  Plans  Attract  Interest — MacMarr  Chain  Expands — Chicago 
Health  Commissioner  Points  Out  Dangers  in  Home  Canning — New  York  Association 
Calls  on  Members  to  Prepare  for  Better  Business. 


SHALL  NOT  PASS”— This  is  the  declaration  with 
I  which  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  opens  his  latest  letter 
to  his  members  in  reference  to  the  Packers’  Decree  controversy. 

Despite  the  strong  opposition  which  has  apparently  been 
arous^  among  the  grocery  trade,  Mr.  McLaurin  declares,  “but 
the  fact  looms  large  that  there  are  certain  prevailing  conditions 
v'hich  point  very  definitely  toward  the  success  of  their  efforts 
to  “pass,”  unless  those  conditions,  in  the  near  future,  develop 
an  aspect  different  from  that  which  is  apparent  at  this  moment. 

“As  advised,  our  counsel  filed  some  weeks  ago  our  answer  to 
the  Packers’  petition  to  modify,  or  annul,  this  Consent  Decree— - 
thus  placing  the  American  Association  formally  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  Packers’  petitions.  At  the  time  of  filing  our 
answer  we  were  advised  by  the  Attorney  General’s  office  that 
they  were  not  able  at  that  time  to  state  what  the  Government’s 
attitude  toward  the  Packers’  petitions  would  be. 

“Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  American 
Association  will  insist  that  ‘they  shall  not  pass’ — that  the  meat 
packers  of  this  country  shall  not,  if  it  can  be  prevented,  make 
scrap  paper  of  this  Consent  Decree,  and  forthwith  assume  mono¬ 
polistic  control  of  America’s  food. 

“In  line  with  the  action  taken  at  the  special  meeting  in  Mem¬ 
phis  last  month,  we  are  organizing  our  forces  to  bring  to  bear 
every  fact  and  all  information  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  fun¬ 
damental  importance  in  our  efforts  to  defeat  these  petitions 
We  have  organized  and  thoroughly  equipped  a  statistical  divi¬ 
sion  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  many  vital  phases  of  the 
procedure  in  w’hich  we  are  now  engaged,  in  ascertaining  facts 
and  impoilant  data,  locating  testimony  to  be  used  when  this 
issue  comes  before  the  courts,  etc.  As  director  of  this  division 
we  have  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Montgomery,  who 
comes  highly  recommended  to  us  from  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  whose  past  record  is  one  of  excellent  service  in 
analytical  work.  Out  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  office  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  such  other  assistants  and  investigators  as  conditions  may 
deem  expedient. 

“It  is  very  important  that  the  members  of  the  National  Leg¬ 
islature  and  Senate  have  afforded  them  a  full  and  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  this  decree.  Many  of  them  have  not  kept  in  touch 
with  it  and  are  not  intelligently  informed  as  to  what  is  really 
represented  by  the  Decree  or  what  is  threatened  by  its  modifi¬ 
cation  or  annulment.  When  you  have  gotten  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington  to  thinking  and  acting  in  this  matter,  you 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  preserving  the  Decree. 

“We  are  today  mailing  to  each  Senator  and  Congressman  a 
complete  history  of  the  Consent  Decree  and  its  present  statuts — 
also  enclosing  a  copy  of  both  the  Decree  and  the  Petitions  for 
its  modification.  We  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  you 
have  written  these  men  and  also  copies  of  their  replies.  With  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  of  the  facts  in  this  matter  many  of  your 
Senators  and  Representatives  would  discuss  the  matter  direct 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Please  send  me  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  write  them 
that  you  have  done  so.  I  have  already  received  a  number  of 
these  from  wholesale  grocers  and  am  using  them  to  fine  advan¬ 
tage.” 

Retailers  Plan  Insurance  Company — A  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
pany  for  the  benefit  of  retail  grocers,  butchers  and  delicatessen 
men  in  Greater  New  York  is  under  consideration,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  United  Retail  Grocers’ 
.Association  of  Brooklyn,  held  a  few  days  ago.  At  this  session 
the  principal  talk  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Conrad  Frey,  the 
past  president  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers.  He  explained  in  detail  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  insur¬ 
ance  company,  which  has  been  named  the  Food  Merchants’  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


A  letter  is  being  mailed  this  week  to  all  the  retail  food  dis¬ 
tributors  throughout  the  city,  as  follows: 

“For  years  you  have  paid  the  regular  line  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  heavy  premiums  for  your  fire  protection  and  they  are 
continually  raising  the  rates — and  are  making  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  insurance. 

“Now,  you  can  control  your  own  fire  insurance  in  a  mutual 
company  in  which  you  as  a  member  can  dictate  its  policies  and 
premiums. 

“Regularly,  for  seven  years,  the  Butchers’  Fire  Fund  has  paid 
its  members  dividends  on  their  premiums  of  33  1-3  per  cent  an¬ 
nually. 

“We  are  now  planning  to  permit  retail  butchers,  grocers  and 
delicatessen  men  to  enjoy  these  large  benefits,  by  co-operating 
all  the  factors  in  forming  the  Food  Merchants’  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

“In  order  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  will  be  required  to  have  a  surplus 
of  $100,000.  This  amount  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  to  protect  those  who  subscribe  to  this 
fund  and  the  holders  of  policies  against  their  losses  by  fire. 

“The  company  will  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on 
all  money  invested,  payable  from  the  date  invested. 

“All  records  show  that  losses  by  fire  in  stores  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  have  been  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible,  and  are  classed  as  pre¬ 
ferred  risks. 

“Men  will  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  these  three  factors 
to  act  as  executives  who  will  be  well  known  to  you  and  who 
will  be  reliable  and  competent  to  fulfill  their  executive  positions. 

“Our  subscription  books  are  now  open,  and  n  the  brief  time 
since  our  first  announcement  over  $35,000  has  been  subscribed.” 

Baltimore  Food  Show — There  will  be  158  booths  utilized  .at 
the  Food  Show  to  be  held  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Bal¬ 
timore,  for  a  week,  starting  on  November  4.  This  show  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Retail  Grocers  of  Baltimore,  Inc.,  and 
there  will  be  more  than  125  exhibitors. 

Several  unique  features  have  been  arranged  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  show,  such  as  a  contest  for  Baltimore  twins  and 
triplets:  a  real  wedding  performed  at  the  show,  a  Mardi  Gras, 
nights  dedicated  to  the  Citv  of  Baltimore  and  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  a  closing  finale  in  W'hich  exercises  will  carry 
recognition  of  organzed  labor. 

The  committee  in  charge,  which  has  worked  hard  to  assure 
success  for  this  show,  includes:  William  H.  Funk,  chairman;  C. 
.1.  Eitemiller.  vice-chairman;  Henry  Siegmund,  vice-chairman; 
William  H.  Stellhorn.  financial  secretary;  Rudolph  A.  Kreiling, 
financial  secretary:  William  H.  Eitemiller,  treasurer;  Wilham 
H.  Glaser.  Felix  Kostkowski.  Henry  Heil,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Walker, 
Howai’d  Stozenbach,  H.  G.  Klair.  Nathan  Trupo.  H.  L.  Dear- 
holt.  J.  P.  Weber,  Emil  Mynar,  J.  L.  Appleby,  A.  W.  Preller,  John 
G.  Kreamer.  John  M.  Pohlhaus,  L.  F.  Bachelor,  Louis  H.  Sahm. 
William  Smith,  Catonsville;  George  S.  Poisal,  Harry  G.  Thomas 
and  Harry  W.  Walker. 

MacMarr  Stores  Add  to  Chain — By  recent  purchases  the  total 
number  of  retail  grocery  stores  in  the  MacMarr  Stores,  Inc., 
chain  total  1,363,  with  an  estimated  sales  volume  for  this  year 
of  more  than  $80,000,000.  The  latest  purchases  included  the 
Continental  Food  Stores,  of  Denver,  Col.;  the  Piggly-Wiggly 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Coast -Piggly-Wiggly  Com¬ 
pany,  operatine  175  stores  in  Wyoming,  Color^o,  California. 
Nebraska  and  New  Mexico.  The  total  sales  of  these  three  added 
companies  for  1928  is  reported  at  $10,700,225. 

Points  Out  Home  Canning  Dangers — A  warning  to  housewives 
against  the  dangers  of  bacterial  contamination  in  foodstuffs  not 
properly  prepared  for  canning  has  been  issued  by  Dr.  Arnold  H. 
Kegel,  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago.  He  says: 
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“Many  women  have  been  attracted  by  the  large  and  relatively 
low-priced  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  market  to 
preserve  them  for  this  winter,”  said  Dr.  Kegel.  “That  is  a  good 
plan,  if  the  right  preparations  are  taken.  Preserved  foods  arc 
wholesome  when  they  have  been  safeguarded  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  botulinus  or  other  bacterial  growth. 

“The  experience  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department  shows 
that  some  illness  and  occasional  death  can  be  traced  to  subtle 
forms  of  food  contamination.  This  can  be  avoided. 

“What  is  required  is  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  food  by 
intense  heat  to  render  it  sterile  of  germ  life.  This  is  effectively 
done  by  steam  pressure  cooking  and  canning. 

“It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this  method  is  coming  into 
general  use  through  the  efforts  of  food  experts  and  leadei-s  of 
various  educational  programs,  such  as  the  National  Canning 
Contest.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  general  public 
health  level. 

“This  means  of  precaution,  in  view  of  the  canning  season  at 
hand,  should  assure  the  protection  of  family  health  when  pre¬ 
served  food  is  opened  later  on  for  home  consumption.” 

Cause  of  Grocery  Failures — The  value  of  a  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  system  of  credit  extension  was  stressed  by  Hugh  Powell, 
manager  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Exchange,  in  a  talk  he  gave 
to  the  members  of  the  Quality  Seiwice  Stores  of  Richmond,  Va., 
at  their  first  quarterly  meeting,  held  recently.  Mr.  Powell 
stated  emphatically  that  the  lack  of  such  a  system  was  the  real 
cause  of  so  many  failures  among  the  grocers  of  that  State.  He 
declared  that  the  grocery  business  as  an  industry  will  be  on  a 
much  sounder  basis  when  a  real  credit  plan  is  established  and 
maintained. 

There  were  more  than  250  members  and  guests  present  at  the 
meeting,  declared  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Mr.  Powell’s  talk  created  considerable  helpful  discussion. 

Calls  on  Grocers  for  Preparedness — “This  letter  is  being  sent 
you  to  impress  upon  your  mind  the  necessity  of  preparedness,” 


\vrites  A.  J.  Wiltse,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  in  a  letter  to  his  members,  “get  set  and 
ready  to  go  after  the  increased  business  that  is  always  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

“These  cool  crispy  mornings  should  instill  a  sufficient  amount 
of  pep  in  your  system  to  fully  prepare  you  to  meet  these  and 
any  other  conditions  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to  meet. 

“Personally  I  note  general  activity  all  along  the  line.  National, 
State  and  local.  New  members  being  reported  and  other  activ¬ 
ities.  Let  us  keep  the  good  work  up.  This  is  also  to  remind 
you  that  several  days  ago  you  received  folders  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  are  to  be  signed  by  as  many  of  your 
members  as  possible  and  sent  to  the  commission.  I  trust  that  you 
have  attended  to  this,  as  it  is  very  important,  for  we  must  show 
them  that  we  are  with  them  and  that  we  appreciate  what  they 
are  doing  for  us. 

“From  time  to  time  now  you  will  receive  documents,  as  I  have 
prepared  a  list  of  our  entire  State  association  membership  and 
sent  it  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  used  in  their 
work.  I  request  that  these  folders  be  given  proper  study  and 
attention. 

“I  am  informed  that  outside  parties  are  soliciting  our  mem¬ 
bers  for  some  kind  of  advertising  for  the  grocer  called  ‘Your 
Grocer.’  If  interested  in  such  a  plan,  I  recommend  the  ‘Home 
Keeper,’  published  by  our  National  association,  as  a  paper  of 
inestimable  value. 

“Soon  our  State  Legislature  will  convene.  I  ask  that  you  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
combat  any  legislation  adverse  to  our  business.  Prompt  and 
speedy  action  in  this  is  necessary. 

“Your  secretary  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  any  and 
all  matters  you  may  have  that  would  be  of  interest  to  him  and 
our  association.  .4s  you  well  know  that  in  these  strenuous  days 
of  competition  and  changing  conditions,  we  must  work  and  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other  in  order  to  meet  the  present  changed 
conditions  which  are  prevalent  all  around  us.” 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Fire  Destroys  Condensary — The  main  buildings  of 
the  Hughson  Condensed  Milk  Company,  at  Hughson, 
Cal.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $75,000.  The  plant  will 
be  rebuilt. 


Food  Products  Company  Moves — ^The  Glidden  Food 
Products  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  moved 
its  principal  place  of  business  to  800  Heinz  avenue. 
Berkeley,  an  East-bay  suburb. 


Salmon  Steamer  In — The  steamer  Arctic,  of  the 
Alaska  Packers’  Association  fleet,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  late  in  September  from  Alitak,  Alaska, 
with  102,200  cases  of  salmon. 


Packing  Corporation  Adding  Specialties — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  has  been  adding  steadily  to 
its  lines  of  late,  and  in  addition  to  packing  a  wonder¬ 
fully  complete  line  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish,  nov/ 
has  a  quite  formidable  line  of  grocery  specialties.  The 
offerings  put  out  under  the  famous  Del  Monte  brand 
now  include  coffee,  tea,  rice,  beans,  shelled  nuts,  olive 
oil,  salt,  pepper,  spices,  marshmallows  and  ginger  ale. 
In  addition  to  these,  of  course,  are  dried  fruits  and  rai¬ 
sins,  which  have  been  packed  for  years. 


Getting  Ready  for  Olives — ^The  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive 
Company,  Lindsay,  Cal.,  operating  one  of  the  largest 


ripe  olive  packing  plants  in  the  world,  is  making  prepa¬ 
rations  to  start  work  on  the  1929  crop,  which  is  ripen¬ 
ing  verp  rapidly. 


Broker  Resigns — Walter  K.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Associated  Brokers  of  San  Francisco,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  and  has  left  to  become  manager  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Madison,  Wis.  The  business 
founded  by  him  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Kelley-Clarke 
Co.  and  operated  as  the  Walter  K.  Wilson  Division. 


Foreign  Visitors — The  San  Francisco  canned  foods 
trade  recently  had  a  visit  from  John  R.  Longwill,  a 
member  of  the  firm*of  H.  &  W.  Davidson,  Ltd.,  London 
and  Glasgow.  The  canned  fruit  situation  was  gone 
into  very  thoroughly  during  his  stay  and  he  became 
impressed  with  the  firmness  of  the  market,  resulting 
from  short  crops. 


“Bug”  Studios  Completed — The  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  laboratory  for  research  in  the  canning  industries 
has  completed  a  study  of  bacteria  which  cause  spoilage 
in  acid  fruits  and  vegetable  preparations.  The  work 
was  done  by  C.  T.  Towmsend,  research  assistant,  under 
Dr.  Karl  Meyer,  director  of  the  canning  laboratory  and 
also  of  the  University  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research.  The  investigator  found  four  groups  of  acid 
tolerant  bacteria  in  the  samples  of  spoiled  fruits  and 
vegetables  submitted  by  canners.  Some  of  these  pro- 
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duce  a  gas  which  leads  to  “swells.”  Some  others  pro¬ 
duce  no  gas  and  the  appearance  of  the  can  remains 
normal.  Among  the  products  whiclr  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  activities  of  these  bacteria  are  tomatoes,  pears, 
pineapple,  pimientos  and  chiles.  Development  of  such 
growth  can  be  prevented,  Mr.  Townsend  concludes,  by 
careful  sterilization,  sealing  of  cans  and  cooking.  He 
suggests  that  the  usual  cooking  process  which  raises 
the  temperature  of  pimientos  and  chiles  only  to  210  de¬ 
grees  at  the  center  of  the  can,  is  not  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  gi'owth  of  spores  of  the  flat  sour  bacteria. 


Canned  Peaches  Condemned — A  particularly  bad  in¬ 
festation  of  the  plum  curculio  in  peaches  this  year,  in 
a  region  including  mainly  areas  in  Georgia,  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  seize  more 
than  15,000  No.  2  cans  and  order  the  issuance  of  libels 
for  the  immediate  seizure  of  33,240  No.  2  cans  and 
24,480  No.  2 1/2  cans  of  unpeeled  pie  peaches  canned 
from  infested  fruit,  says  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti¬ 
cide  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  which  is  charged  with  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  A  very  careful  analysis  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Read,  a  microanalyst  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  who  reports  that  the  seized  cans  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  worm-eaten  fruit  and  that  in  some  cans 
there  were  worms  as  well  as  worm-eaten  fruit. 


New  Kraut  Factory — C.  C.  Lang  &  Son  have  opened 
a  new  kraut  factory  at  Hall,  N.  Y.  The  company  has 
similar  plants  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  The  Lang 
Company,  in  addition  to  putting  up  canned  kraut,  spe¬ 
cializes  in  pickles,  cauliflower,  etc. 


New  Chain  Store  System — Talk  of  a  new  big  chain 
store  system  in  Los  Angeles  is  being  heard.  The  new 
company  is  to  be  known  as  Continental  Chain  Stores, 
Inc.,  and,  according  to  advices,  will  be  headed  by  J.  A. 
Daley,  president  of  Daley’s,  Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles. 


\ 


H.  C.  WINEBRENNER  DEAD 


Baltimore  lost  one  of  its  landmarks  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  this  week  in  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Winebrenner,  who  died  on  Sunday  night,  October 
13th.  Mr.  Winebrenner  suffered  a  stroke  about  one 
year  ago;  rallied  from  it,  so  rugged  was  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  then  fell  a  victim  to  pneumonia,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  took  15  days  to  conquer  him.  He  was  in  his  81st 
year,  and  he  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 
He  belonged  to  a  well-known  family  of  canners,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  early  days.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
served  as  superintendent  processor*  for  some  large  and 
well-known  canners.  He  was  proud  of  his  ability  to 
pack  fine  goods,  and  few  who  worked  with  him  realized 
his  age.  His  friends  are  legion,  and  his  death  brought 
a  shock  to  this  wide  circle.  He  w^as  of  a  quaint,  happy 
nature,  true  to  his  friends  and  to  the  canning  industry. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5ffi  EdlHon  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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PENALTY  PROVISIONS  OF  STANDARD  CON¬ 
TAINER  ACT  IN  EFFECT  NOV.  1 


The  penalty  provisions  of  the  Standard  Container 
Actof  1928,  establishing  standard  sizes  for  ham¬ 
pers  and  round  stave  baskets,  including  straight 
side  or  tub  baskets  and  splint  or  market  baskets,  be¬ 
come  effective  November  1,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  administers  the  act.  Reports  indicate  that  a 
misconception  exists  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  law,  says  the  Department. 

The  law  provides  that  after  November  1  it  shall  be 
illegal  to  manufacture  for  sale  or  shipment,  to  offer  for 
sale,  to  sell,  to  offer  for  shipment,  or  to  ship,  hampers, 
round  stave  baskets  or  splint  baskets  for  fruits  or  veg¬ 
etables,  either  filled  or  unfilled,  or  parts  of  such  ham¬ 
pers,  round  stave  baskets  or  splint  baskets  that  do  not 
comply  with  the  act.  Furthermore,  makers  of  non¬ 
standard  baskets  may  be  proceeded  against  and  the 
baskets  seized  for  condemnation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  no  authority  to  exempt  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  common  sizes  of  baskets  which  are  elim¬ 
inated  by  this  law  are  the  2-quart,  10-quart,  14-quart 
and  28-quart.  The  Department  says  that  it  will  not  be 
legal  to  use  non-standard  sizes  after  November  1,  even 
if  they  were  made  and  purchased  prior  to  that  date  or 
if  marked  with  the  weight  of  the  commodity. 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928  is  a  weights  and 
measures  law,  and  as  such  affects  shipments  and  sales 
within  a  state  as  well  as  shipments  interstate.  It  will 
be  illegal  to  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  ship 
non-standard  sizes,  whether  filled  or  unfilled,  on  and 
after  November  1.  Persons  buying  non-standard  sizes 
are  warned  that  they  are  investing  their  money  in 
something  which  they  will  be  unable  to  use  legally. 
Growers  are  advised  not  to  use  non-standard  sizes  in 
making  sales  or  deliveries  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  and 
produce  dealers  should  not  accept  deliveries  in  non¬ 
standard  sizes,  since  they  cannot  resell  in  such  con¬ 
tainers  without  violating  the  law. 

FRANK  WATSON  JOINS  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Mr.  Frank  Watson,  who  for  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  Baltimore  divisional  manager  for  the 
Consolidated  Paper  Co.,  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  has 
joined  the  Paper  Products  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  as  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Mr.  Watson  has  had  eighteen  years  experience  in  the 
production,  sales  and  executive  divisions  of  some  of 
the  largest  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  manufacturing  folding  cartons,  box  board,  corru¬ 
gated  and  solid  fiber  shipping  containers.  He  has  a 
host  of  friends  in  the  industry  in  this  section,  and  has 
often  served  on  Canned  Foods  Week  committees,  etc., 
an  always  willing,  capable  worker.  He  will  carry  the 
best  wishes  of  a  big  circle  of  friends. 


FULLY  PAID 

On  reaching  the  links  one  morning  Smith  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  his  usual  caddie. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  lad,  “but  I’ve  got  the  ball 
we  lost  yesterday  at  the  second.  One  of  the  village 
kids  had  it.” 

“Oh,  good,”  said  Smith,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  “I’ll  give  you  whatever  you  gave  for  it.” 

“Er,  no,  thanks,  sir,”  said  the  caddie,  hastily.  “I 
gave  a  black  eye  for  it.” 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are  - 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 
**  Bliss"  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  m  taving  graem  in  m  mtm*  of  hrnnor. 

Ralax  your  imintf— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  bottar  mantally, 
phyaloally — and  finanolally 

Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 

.o<=z>ociZ3oc=:3oc=>o^^o^^oc=DO<=>o<=>oc==>oc=>ocr=50c=>»<ii 


ACCEPTED 

Mrs.  Dash  wished  to  show  kindness  to  Captain  Blank, 
so  sent  him  this  invitation : 

“Mrs.  Dash  requests  the  pleasure  of  Captain  Blank’s 
-  company  at  a  reception  on  Friday  evening.” 

A  prompt  reply  came: 

“With  the  exception  of  three  men,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  suffering  from  measles.  Captain  Blank’s 
company  accepts  your  kind  invitation  and  will  come 
with  pleasure  to  your  reception  on  Friday  evening.”  * 


BETTER  GET  READY 

“I  managed  to»  get  two  tickets  for  the  theater,  dear,” 
he  said,  as  he  entered  the  house. 

“Splendid!  I’d  better  go  and  start  dressing.” 

“Yes,  better  start  now.  The  tickets  are  for  tomorrow 
night.” 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  5 


BROOKLYN 
Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


c.;...  '  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

.Sales  uxjices  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


HOPE  FOR  THE  BEST 

Doc — I  had  many  more  patients  last  year  than  I  have 
this  season.  I  wonder  where  they’ve  all  gone  to? 

His  Wife — Let’s  hope  for  the  best,  Cyrus. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

A  SUB  DEB 

Gene — And  do  you  really  want  me  to  come  and  see 
you? 

Mildred — I  sure  do.  I’ve  been  so  lonesome  since  my 
little  puppy  died. 


CHECKED 

“What  kind  of  a  dress  did  she  wear  to  the  party  ?” 
“I  don’t  remember,  but  I  think  it  was  checked.” 
“Say,  what  kind  of  a  party  was  that?” 


IMPORTANT 

Old  Lady — My  poor  man,  I  suppose  you  have  had 
many  trials  in  your  life  ? 

Tramp — Yes,  ma’am,  but  only  one  conviction. 


PLAYING  SAFE 

“I  do  hope  you  keep  your  cows  in  a  pasture,”  said 
Mrs.  Newlywed,  as  she  paid  the  milkman. 

“Yes,  madam,”  replied  the  milkman,  “of  course  we 
keep  them  in  a  pasture.” 

“I  am  so  glad,”  gushed  Mrs.  Newlywed.  “I  have  been 
told  that  pasteurized  milk  is  much  the  best.” 

IN  A  BAD  WAY 

A  newcomer  to  town  asked  the  lawyer,  “Why  do  you 
have  that  sign  up,  ‘A.  Fraud,  Lawyer’  ?  Why  don’t  you 
at  least  put  in  your  first  name  ?” 

“That  would  be  worse.  My  first  name’s  Adam.” 


HUSBAND’S  IDEA 

“Im  sorry  the  chicken  soup  does  not  seem  very  good. 
I  showed  the  new  cook  just  how  it  should  be  made,  but 
she  doesn’t  seem  to  have  caught  the  idea.” 

“I  think  it’s  the  chicken  she  failed  to  catch.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

- the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Considt  the  adyertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified.  PmMle. 

ADHESIVES.  Paetee  a«d  Gnaia.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DoTieoa. 

Hanachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayare  Mach.  Ce..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Rdw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUi. 

Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BROKERS. 

.1.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

.Messcher  Bkg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Ctty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

Amcricaa  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  (Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sla3r8man  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CTDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Precess  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagsira  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canpr.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continueus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Cn.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brnelon,  M.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ce.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc-). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltiinore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  ate.), 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Frictien  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sec  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chiwo. 

Governor..  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carrier,  wd  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Husker..  See  Cora  HiMkera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  smd  Grad.  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 


INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchante.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Coy  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  B.tltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chiwo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral.  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 


J. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  ft  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE.  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Contt., 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produets 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
Spragne-SelU  Con>.,  Chleage. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  Sec  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEXLING  TABLES,^ Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.j.Ciiieago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  BrookIjm,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieaga. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Arns  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnrnint 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery, 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  ProOTW 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 

b  inventions  immediately  stop  this 
press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

•  The  foundation  w^ork  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


